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Summertime 


MARK THESE DATES ON YOUR CALENDAR: AUGUST 22-23— 
FOR THE 34TH NATIONAL RAM SALE, NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 










DENVER SALUTES 


ITS PACKING INDUSTRY 





On May 16, 1949, DENVER became the fourth livestock market 
in the United States on which all of the so-called BIG FOUR 
NATIONAL PACKERS (ARMOUR, CUDAHY, SWIFT, WILSON) 
operate packing plants. 


DENVER welcomes WILSON & CO. to the YARDS and assures 
their buyers they will have a dependable daily supply of the 
finest livestock in the world—raised and finished to a degree 
rarely attained in any other area, and with amazing dressing 
results. 


DENVER urges the producers and feeders of the Intermountain 
Area to increase their efforts to provide high quality livestock 


for the DENVER MARKET, where increased competition will 
create satisfactory returns. 


THE DENVER UNION 
STOCK YARD COMPANY 








ONLY 2 CENTS A MONTH 


Supplies all the minerals he needs to make him 


strong, thrifty and profitable 


MoorMan’s Minerals for Range Sheep 
is a combination of mineral ingredients 
made especially—and only—for sheep 
and goats on the range. It cantains 13 
mineral ingredients, including such 
“trace” minerals as iron, cobalt, iodine, 
manganese and copper. 

No matter which mineral, or minerals, 
may be lacking in your range grass, 
MoorMan’s overcomes the deficiency. 
That’s why this mineral supplement does 
a two-way job for your lamb crop. (1) It 
supplies all the minerals lambs need for 
good bone structure, good digestion, fast 
growth, good wool development and for 
thrift, strength and vigor, and (2) it sup- 
plies ewes with all the minerals they 
need for a heavy milk flow, good repro- 
duction and freedom from ailments 
caused by mineral deficiencies. 

Then, too, MoorMan’s is so complete, 
so well-balanced and so highly concen- 
trated that a little goes a long way. You 
can feed lambs all they need until well 


after weaning for Jess than 2 cents each a 
month. The cost of feeding 10 ewes all 
the minerals they need is less than 1 cent 
a day! You'll like the strong, vigorous, 
fast-growing lambs you get when you 
feed MoorMan’s Minerals for Range 
Sheep. See your MoorMan Man, or write, 
MoorMan Manufacturing Co., Dept. K-7 
Quincy, Ill. 


ONLY MOORMAN’S gives you Range Min- 
erals for Sheep in these 3 economical, 
easy-to-feed, waste-reducing forms: 
Granular, which “stays put,” Handy-to- 
Handle Blocks, and convenient 5-pound 
Blockettes. 


Moor Mans 


Since 1885 
MAKERS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL 
CONCENTRATES FARMERS NEED, 
BUT CANNOT PRODUCE ON THE FARM 
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Strawberries... 












No, not quite! But to a foreign busi- 
nessman on his first visit to the U. S., 
it seemed that must be the answer 
when in mid-winter at a smart desert 
hotel, he was served fresh, luscious 
strawberries. 

To his question “How, please, do 
they grow strawberries here?” there 
came an immediate answer. 

“They don’t. They ship ’em in in- 
stead. Fresh or frozen, in refrigerator 
cars— by railroad. Get ’em all over the 
U. S. that way.” 

But even that doesn’t tell the whole 
story of the railroads’ co-operation 
with producers . . . For railroad agri- 
cultural agents help introduce new 
crops or new varieties which create 
new income for farmers as well as 
more traffic for the railroads. They 
work with government agricultural 
departments, and their agents, not 
only to find better ways of shipping 
but also to help develop new markets 
for foodstuffs and livestock. 

It was American railroad initiative, 
too, that brought to the nation’s farm- 





from Cactus Plants ? 











ers the agricultural demonstration 
train with its lectures, exhibits, 
demonstrations and free bulletins— 
products of college classroom and 
laboratory. 

This is something beyond the rou- 
tine job of seeing that cars arrive 
promptly for harvest . . . that food- 
stuffs are properly iced en route . . . or 
that livestock gets fed and watered on 
the way to market. In seeking to 
improve their services, the railroads 
strive constantly to help themselves 
by helping others still more. And this 
practical viewpoint has made the 
American railroads the most efficient, 
most economical, self-supporting mass 
transportation system in the world. 











Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR Re 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. > 











THE COVER 


Mountain stream, trees, grass and shee 
are gathered together to make our on 
summer cover this month. Photograph 
is Miss Mary MacLennan of Ellenshy, 
Washington. " 
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THE CUTTING CHUTE 


Wool Bureau Sets Up Canadian Uni 


George B. Kimpton, of Toronto has beg 
named managing director of the Canadigy 
branch of The Wool Bureau, Inc. He coma 
to the new Canadian unit from eight yeay 
activity in the textile industry of Canad 


Suffolk Sheep Breeders to Meet 


The annual meeting of the American Suf. 
folk Sheep Society will be held at 7.) 
p-m. Sunday, August 21st at the Newhous 
Hotel, Salt Lake City, according to Secre. 
tary C. W. Hickman of the Society. 


Craig, Colorado Ram Sale 


The Routt-Moffat Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is again sponsoring the annual (7th) 
Craig, Colorado Ram Sale. The date is 
Monday, October 3rd. 

G. N. Winder, of Craig, is chairman of 
the committee handling the sale and Ralph 
Reeve, of Hamilton, is manager. Corres 
pondence concerning the sale should be 
addressed to the manager or to W. Jj, 
Gregory at Craig. 


Rayon Group to Plan Its Own Labeling 


Twenty-seven national organizations of 
manufacturers of rayon fabrics, retailer 
who sell rayon materials to the public, 
users, technical experts and Government de- 
partment representatives met in New York 
June 16 and organized a Committee on 
Rayon Fabrics to develop a series of per 
formance standards for rayon fabrics for 
different uses. The committee is planning 
that its work will give information that 
will make it possible for anyone to tell 
whether the rayon material or the rayon 
fabric in the ready to wear article she is 
buying is suitable for a dress, for a bathing 
suit, for upholstery materials, for a mans 
shorts, or a woman’s evening gown. 

The committee proposes to demonstrate 
that free enterprise can give the public 
what it needs in the way of informative 


labeling. 
Northern Colorado Hampshire Sale 


Sixteen Colorado and Wyoming breeders 
of registered Hampshires, among them win- 
ners of top prizes at many of the regional 
and national shows, will sell 75 registered 
Hampshire ewes and rams at the 4th an- 
nual Northern Colorado Hampshire Sale, 


The National Wool Grower 
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July 25, 1949. Sale 


Jey, Colorado, 
esse —Dee J. Poole 


starts at 1:00 p.m. 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Plan Meeting 


The annual national convention of the 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of 
America will be held at Minot, North Da- 
kota, October 17th preceding the associa- 
tion’s 6th National Show and Sale to be 
held at Minot-on October 18th and 19th. 
“This is the first year,” M. L. Buchanan, 
secretary of the association states, “that the 
national meeting of the Columbia breeders 
has been held in conjunction with the show 
and sale.” Plans for the program are in the 
hands of a committee of which E. M. 
Gregory of Fargo, North Dakota, is chair- 
man. 


Trucking Livestock 


Motor trucks are hauling a steadily larger 
share of livestock to the Nation’s stockyards, 
according to the 1948 report of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Last year, nearly 69 percent of all live- 
stock brought to the nation’s 66 chief stock- 
yards came by truck. 

While 357,000 carloads of stock came in 
by rail, the equivalent of 779,000 carloads 
came by truck, the Bureau reported. This 
compares with 684,000 carloads trucked to 
these yards in 1941. 

Trucks brought in nearly 13 million cattle 
last year, or 69 percent of the total; 22.6 
million hogs, or 74 percent of the total; 4.5 
million calves, or 73 percent of the total; 
nearly 8.3 million sheep and lambs, or 42 
percent of the total. 

Not until 1935 did trucks bring in half 
the Nation’s livestock to stockyards. 


—Automobile Facts 
C.C.C. Storage Program 


The development of more adequate stor- 
age facilities for farm commodities is now 
underway, according to a recent announ- 
cement by Secretary of Agriculture, Charles 
F, Brannan. This was initiated immediately 
following the President’s signing of the bill 
that returned to the C.C.C. authority to 
help farmers store their grain and other 
products and to provide facilities for the 
storage of ‘support commodities that are 
handled by the C.C.C., under the price 
support programs. 


Textile Fiber Use 


The use of textile fibers in the U. S. 
during 1948 was in the following percent- 
ages, according to a recent release by the 
U.S.D.A: 

Cotton, 57.4; rayon, 14.9; wool, 10; jute, 
10.3; hard fibers, such sisal and Manila 
hemp, 6; flax, 0.2; and synthetic fibers other 
than rayon, 1. (We're .2 short of 100%, 
but the figures are as given in U.S.D.A. 
telease of May 23rd.) 
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DOG MEN SAY: 


M. N. BELIVEAU, Morgan’s Kennels, Random Lake, 
Wis., says: “Friskies is the best food we’ve ever 
found to keep our dogs in top condition at all times. 
It saves us money on feed costs, too.” 


NO WONDER Friskies has been a favorite 
with leading dog men—breeders, trainers 
and veterinarians—for over 16 years. These 
men feed and recommend Friskies because 
they know it is a complete dog food, scien- 
tifically balanced to provide all the elements 
dogs are known to need for total nourish- 
ment, top condition and appearance. 


DOGS SAY: 


ALL DOGS— of every breed and every age— 
love Friskies “meaty” taste and smell. Two 
forms: Friskies Cubes, to gnaw like a bone; 
Friskies Meal, to eat like hash. 


FEED BOTH FOR VARIETY 


EVERYBODY SAYS: » 


“amacing ECIMOm? 


Compare actual nutrition. In Friskies you 
get high food value per penny of cost. It’s 
the most economical type of dog food, be- 
cause no costly supplements are required. 


Feed and Recommend Friskies for Complete 
Nourishment, Convenience and Economy 
FREE BOOKLET—Send for “How to Feed and Care for 


Your Dog.” Address: Friskies, Box 2035, Dept. Y; 
Los Angeles 36, California. 


KEEP YOUR DOGS FRISKY 


ies 
Albers Milling Company 
5 SIZES: 50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. A Division of Carnation Company 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 
Honorary Presidents 


R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 

C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 

T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 


Vice Presidents 


T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Harry J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 

John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 

A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 


Executive Committee 


Kenneth P. Pickrell, Phoenix, Arizona 
Harry Petersen, Dixon, California 

E. P. Hazard, Saguache, Colorado 

John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 

Ward Van Horn, Buffalo, South Dakota 
Sayers Farmer, Junction, Texas 

Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 

A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 


Kenneth P. Pickrell, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 


151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Harry Petersen, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorade Wool Growers Association 


325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver 
E. P. Hazard, President 
Lloyd N. Case, Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 2598, Boise 
J. H. Breckenridge, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montara Wool Growers Association 


Helena 
Wallace Ulmer, President 
Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 


E. R. Marvel, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 


W. H. Steiwer, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bidg., San Angelo 


Sayers Farmer, President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 
408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 


Don Clyde, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 


16 South First Street, Yakima 
A. R. Bohoskey, President 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 
Rapid City 


Ward Van Horn, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


McKinley 
Harold Josendal, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 








The use of wool was above 1947; cotton 
fell slightly under its previous year’s use, 
while consumption of rayon and other syn- 
thetic fibers rose. 


U.S.A.D. Units Honored 


Included in the 1949 Honor List of the 
U.S.D.A., are United States Sheep Experi- 
ment Station and Western Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory at DuBois, Idaho, and the 
Allergens Research Division of the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
Washington D.C. The award given the 
DuBois station and laboratory was for “its 
invaluable contributions to the improve- 
ment and prosperity of the western range 
sheep industry through its comprehensive 
and extremely fruitful research on range 
sheep breeding and management for the 
most efficient production of meat and wool 
for that region.” 


The Allergens Research Division re- 
ceived its award for “outstanding achieve- 
ment in fundamental chemical and biologi- 
cal research on the allergenic components 
of agricultural products, which has mar- 
kedly advanced scientific knowledge of 
allergens, made possible more accurate 
methods for the quantitative determina- 
tion of allergenic activity, and contributed 
significantly to wider utilization of farm 
commodities and to the general health 
and welfare.” 


Washington Scholarships 


One-hundred dollar scholarship checks 
are waiting at Washington State College 
for ten 1949 high school graduates some- 
where in the State of Washington. 


The ten scholarships—which go to fresh- 
men entering WSC next fall to study ani- 
mal husbandry—were made available by 
the Washington Horse Breeders Associa- 
tion. 


Those who will receive the awards will 
be selected from applicants this summer 
on the basis of financial needs, interest in 
horses, character, and scholarship. 


Applications must include the following: 
1. A transcript of high school credits; 2. 
Five letters of recommendation (preferably 
with at least one letter of recommendation 
from a wel-known light horseman); and 
38. A Kg 20 statement of not more than 250 
words from the applicant setting forth his 
financial need, his interest in horses, and 
his plans for future horse work. 


Deadline for application is August 1, 
1949. 


Wyoming Storm Losses 


Livestock losses resulting from the past 
winter’s disastrous storms have been figured 
at 41,000 head of cattle and 145,000 head 
of sheep for the State of Wyoming. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and 
subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the following 
states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. To non-members $5.00 
per year. Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 
1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mail- 
ing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 
1103. Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 


The National Wool Grower 
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HERE is now, and there will be in the 
future, considerable discussion as to 
where your National organization stands 
with respect to support of domestic wool 
and the status of wool in the present legis- 
lative picture. On page 8 of this issue is 
the testimony of your Secretary before the 
special Subcommittee of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee on June 8th, relative to 
the methods of price support on wool. In 
the May issue, page 7, President Vaughn 
outlined the wool growers’ position on the 
agricultural program. 

As a result of this testimony and the work 
of your Washington representatives wool 
is assured of fair treatment with other agri- 
cultural commodities in any farm program 
that might be decided upon, with the ex- 
ception of Secretary Brannan’s proposal, as 
evidenced by Senate bill 1971 which makes 
wool a stepchild and subject to a support 
level to be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture if there are any funds available 
after the so-called surplus basic commodi- 
ties are supported, and then only to the 
extent of 1800 units. It is not expected, 
however, that Senate bill 1971 will receive 
any serious consideration by this session of 
Congress. 

In the face of Secretary Brannan’s pro- 
posal, Congressman Pace of Georgia intro- 
duced legislation which gives wool equal 
treatment with other basic commodities 
without production limitation and without 
unit limitation of support. In the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948, wool is given the same 
favorable consideration along with other 
basic agricultural commodities. The only 
real difference as far as wool is concerned 
in the two bills is the level of support. The 
Agricultural Act of 1948, from all practical 
aspects, makes the level of support for wool 
at 90 percent of a modernized parity. Con- 
gressman Pace’s bill gives support to all 
commodities at a higher level, or approxi- 
mately 100 percent of modernized parity, 
a price which is comparable to the so-called 
price support standard of the Brannan pro- 
posal. 

There is one other difference as far as 
domestic wool is concerned—pulled wool is 
not included in the support under the Pace 


legislation. It is not specifically ordered in 


july, 1949 


Purchase of Wool in Federal Legislation 


the Agricultural Act of 1948 but was pre- 
sumed to have been included as under the 
Wool Act of 1947. 


Therefore, regardless of the action that 
may be taken by the Congress this year, 
wool will receive fair and equal treatment 
with the other basic commodities. 

There has been considerable confusion 
in the minds of many regarding the method 
of support for wool. In this issue, the pro- 
duction payment method of support is dis- 
cussed at some length. It will be noted 
that prior to the time anyone knew what 
Secretary Brannan would propose, your in- 
dustry had debated this question for some 
period of time. The Agricultural Act of 
1948 provides for exactly the same type 
and same method of support for wool, and 
Senator Aiken, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee which prepared the legislation for 
the Agricultural Act of 1948, said the 
reason the payment method was authorized 
in this act was because of its value in hand- 
ling a wool program. It is readily seen, 
therefore, that the production payment pro- 
gram is not new with the Brannan proposal. 
It is, however, one phase of the Brannan 
proposal, and Secretary Brannan, before 








AUGUST MEETINGS 


The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association is 
scheduled to meet on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 24th at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, subsequent to the National 
Ram Sale. Problems of current interest 


will be considered. 


xk 


A meeting of the Council of Directors 
of the American Wool Council has been 
called for August 25th at the Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, following the Exe- 
cutive Committee meetings of the Na- 


tional Wool Growers Association. 








the special committee of the House, stated 
that he thought it would be-advisable to 
use wool in a trial run on the production 
payment method of price support. 


There are two good reasons for this: 
First, wool is in deficiency production and 
the price is determined by the world mar- 
ket plus the existing tariff duty. This makes 
wool in a class by itself when considered 
with any other agricultural commodity. 
The cost to the Government under the 
production payment program would be 
materially less. The cost to the grower 
would be less and the support received 
would be the same, regardless of the 
method used. 


It should be clearly pointed, out that 
under the production payment method sup- 
port for pulled wool could be made direct 
to the producer, whereas under any other 
method now suggested, the processor re- 
ceives the money, which is reflected back 
to the producer. As stated above, pulled 
wool support is not contemplated in the 
Pace legislation and the method of support 
used would make no difference. 

The testimony of your representatives has 
been approached from a practical angle. 
They told the House Committee, “If we 
had our choice, we would feel, in the case 
of wool, that an equitable tariff and a 
disaster floor in event there came a depres- 
sion in this country would be the most 
desirable thing.” It is the hope that this 
type of subsidy paid from the United States 
Treasury will be used only during the tran- 
sitional period and during periods of econ- 
omic disaster. 

There are clouds on the horizon which 
indicate realization of where the free trade 
theory is leading industry of this country 
and that of necessity it will be necessary 
to think of the domestic production whether 
it be in the form of raw materials or labor, 
in the not too distant future. 

Your National Association welcomes any 
suggestions or criticisms on statements 
made by its representatives, and it is the 
hope, after studying not only the position 

in which wool is at the present time but 
also the method of support, that you will 


make your suggestions known. 


J.M.J. 





New officers of the Washington Wool Growers Association: 


president; H. Stanley Coffin, also of Yakima (upper left), first vice president; and Milton Mercer of 
Prosser, second vice president. 








A. R. Bohoskey of Yakima (seated) 


‘New Officers for Washington 
Association 


A Bohoskey of Yakima has been 
e e selected as of the 
Washington Wool Association. 
This announcement was made on June 15th 
by the Board of Directors of the Washing- 
ton organization. 

Mr. Bohoskey is the third president the 
Washington Association has had this year. 
He succeeds V. O. McWhorter, also of 
Yakima, who resigned on account of ill- 
ness. Mr. McWhorter, elected vice presi- 


president 
Growers 


dent at the annual meeting in January, 
went in the president's office after the acci- 
dental death of Rollo Jackson in Denver 
last February. 


6 


H. Stanley Coffin of Yakima was named 
by the Board as first vice president and 
Milton Mercer of Prosser will fill the new 
position of second vice president. A. E. 
Lawson of Yakima was asked to continue 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Bohoskey, who has been in the sheep 
business in Yakima since 1917, is a vice 
president of the National Wool Growers 
Association. In addition to extensive sheep 
operations, he also feeds a considerable 
number of sheep. 

The history of the Coffin family in the 
sheep business dates back to 1885 and that 
of the Mercers to 1886. Both of the vice 


presidents also are large sheep operaton 

The Brannan Agricultural Program yyy 
with strong opposition from the Washing 
ton Board of Directors. They consider it 
“a confusing, costly, and dangerous plan 
for the United States,—largely a politic 
one to get the vote of the middle westen 
farmers—which would prove disastrous jy 
the livestock men in the 13 western Tange 
States. 

“As a matter of fact,” said President Bo. 
hoskey,” the opposition to this plan is only 
in line with the long-time policy of the 
wool growers who have opposed all sub. 
sidies, controls, and other forms of regi. 
mentation. All we want and have eve 
wanted is only a sensible protective tariff 
that will safeguard the American industry, 

Members of the Washington Association 
will be urged, the Board of Directors said 
to do everything possible to defeat the 
measure if it reaches Congress. 





Nevada Board of 
Directors Meet 


N June 19th and 20th the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Nevada Wool Growers 
Association and other interested parties met 
in Elko. The main purpose of the meeting 
was to attempt to determine ways and 
means of providing cooperative funds for 
predatory animal control in the State, inas- 
much as the last legislature made no pro- 
vision for them. 

It was determined that to continue the 
Nevada predatory animal operations at a 
minimum it would be necessary to assess 
the sheepmen in the State at the rate of 
10 cents per head to cover the cost this 
year, and in addition to supply approxi- 
mately one half of the necessary salary for 
16 men in the field for a 6-month period. 

The Federal Government supplies $34,- 
436 in Nevada for predatory animal con- 
trol work, with all of the money being spent 
on supervisors, equipment and material 
for carrying on the control work. In the 
fiscal year 1949, Nevada supplied $69,200 
to go with the Federal funds, makiny the 
total estimated cooperative funds available 
for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1949, 
$103,636. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
stockmen of Nevada work very closely on 
their predatory animal contro] program and 
there is little doubt but that everyone 
thinks the program should be continued. 

The Nevada Wool Growers Association 
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has embarked upon a new system of meet- 
ing the expenses of the association and the 
National Wool Growers Association through 
a tax levy under the control of the Nevada 
Sheep Commission, of which E. R. Mar- 
yel, Doyle Robison and Vernon Metcalf 
are the officers. Under this system, every 
man operating sheep in Nevada will sup- 
port the State ‘association in accordance 
with the number of sheep and length of 
time the animals are in the State. It would 
appear from the discussion at the meeting 
that this system is going to work exception- 
ally well and will relieve the officers of the 
headache that goes with voluntary subscrip- 
tions. 

Many. other subjects involving the indus- 
try were discussed at the meeting, particu- 
larly the problem of Federal land grazing 
administration. Vernon Metcalf, consultant 
for the Central Nevada Committee, is in 
the process of preparing recommendations 
on this Federal land problem. 


It was brought out that there was con- 
siderable delay and red tape in the hand- 
ling of disaster loans for livestock and a 
request for additional efforts is being made 
to Washington. 

Among the officers, directors and mem- 
bers in attendance were E. R. Marvel, 
president; B. H. Robison, vice president; 
Vernon Metcalf, consultant; Alfonso Sario; 
Pete Elia; Gordon Griswold; Doyle Robi- 
son, and others. 

Senator and Mrs. Strosnider also accom- 
panied the Metcalfs. J.M.]J. 


Plans for Laboratory 


N the second deficiency appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, for the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
the Congress included $500,000, to remain 
available until expended, for preparation 
of plans and specifications of laboratory 
buildings for scientific investigations of ani- 
mal diseases, 
disease. 


including foot-and-mouth 


When the plans and specifications are 
submitted to the appropriations committee, 
together with the estimated total cost of 
such a laboratory as well as the proposed 
site on which to place the facilities, then 
Congress will be in a position to authorize 
the money (not in excess of $25,000,000) 
for construction. 

Due to the fact that neither detailed 
plans, specification or cost, were available 
nor a site definitely selected for the labora- 
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tory, Congress did the only sensible thing. 
It’s up to the B.A.I. to get the job done. 





Dean Hill Endorses 
Wool Plan 


This statement is reprinted from Dean 
Hill’s Wool Letter in the Wyoming Wool 
Grower of July 7th. Probably no other 
man in the country is more familiar with 
wool problems, both production and 
marketing, than Dean John A. Hill of the 
University of Wyoming. His commenda- 
tion of the wool support program 
recommended by the National Wool 
Growers Association (see statement by 


Secretary Jones this issue) should be 
noted by all wool growers. 


HE writer of this column was very much 
interested in the statement of J. M. 
Jones, secretary of the National Wool Grow- 


ers Association, to the subcommittee of the 
House Agricultural Committee. Mr. Jones 


certainly made a fine presentation of the 
National Wool Growers’ plan. It is my 
opinion that this plan should be given a 
trial. It is not greatly different from the 
plan proposed by Secretary Brannan. Any- 
one who understands the way the prices of 


grease wool are determined will know that 
a subsidy paid on a percentage basis will 


work much more successfully and fairly 
than one set up on a flat rate, as the bill 


being considered by the subcommittee has 
proposed. 


A considerable number of wool growers 
are skeptical about the success of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ plan. It is my be- 
lief that it will work better than any other 
plan which has been proposed, except an 
increase of the import duties or the addi- 
tion of a fairly large import fee. 

It is important to remember that in the 
case of wool, the object is to increase the 
production in this country in order that 
there will be enough wool grown to supply 
a large share of domestic needs in peace 
time and to enable the Nation to have a 
large home grown supply of wool as a 
safety measure in times of war. Therefore, 
the troubles in regard to restriction of con- 
trolled production are not a question with 
respect to wool. 

The experience of the past 20 years has 
shown that it is impossible to foresee what 
the final result of the adoption of a new 
economic program will be, but in my 
opinion, the outlook for success of the Na- 
tional’s wool plan is so good that it should 





be given a trial for one or two years. It 
something unforeseen causes it not to be 
satisfactory, it can be repealed and the wool 
growers will be no worse off than they have 
been the past few years. 





Reorganization 
Under Way 


RESIDENT TRUMAN signed the re- 

organization bill on June 20, 1949, and 
that same day submitted seven reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

Under the new law no Government 
agency is exempted from reorganization. 
However, either branch of Congress may 
veto a Presidential proposal by a resolution 
approved by a constitutional majority of its 
members. This means that to prevent any 
plan proposed by the President from going 
into effect, 49 Senators or 218 Representa- 
tives would have to vote against it. 

The President has until April 1, 1953, to 
submit his organization plans to Congress. 

In the organization bill approved by the 
House on February 7th this year, certain 
agencies were exempted. Also, that meas- 
ure would have required a majority vote of 
both Houses of Congress to veto any pro- 
posal. 

The Senate bill as passed May 16th con- 
tained no exemptions and made defeat of 
any plan possible by the adoption of a 
resolution opposing it by either House. 

Both Houses approved the conference re- 
port made on June 16th, and the measure 
was sent to the President in that form. 

None of the plans submitted by President 
Truman to both Houses of Congress up to 
the present time are of a controversial na- 
ture. They propose the creation of a De- 
partment of Welfare; certain changes in the 
Department of Labor and the Post Office 
Department; transfer of the National Sec- 
urity Council and the National Security Re- 
sources Board to the Executive Office of the 
President; reorganization of Civil Service 
Commission and the Maritime Commission, 
and transfer of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration to the Department of Commerce. 


The Hoover Commission, in its reports, 
said that some of the laws now applicable 
to certain governmental departments would 
have to be changed before its recommenda- 
tions could be put into effect. On June 13th 
bills were introduced in both Houses : cov- 
ering these necessary changes. The De- 
partments of Agriculture and the Interior 
are included in these measures. 
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Secretary Jones of the National Wool 
Growers Association was asked by 
Chairman Pace of a subcommittee to 
the House Committee on Agriculture to 
tell his group how a proposal to make 
production payments direct to producers 
would operate in connection with wool. 
Complying with that request the Na- 
tional Secretary appeared on June 8th 
before the committee and presented the 
statement given here. 

The important parts of the cross ex- 
amination of Secretary Jones following 
his formal statement are also set up. 

Statements were presented by the 
producers of potatoes, pork, milk, eggs, 
and poultry prior to that of Secretary 
Jones in the hearings that commenced 
June 6th. 


mI AS early as two years ago the National 
Wool Growers Association discussed, 
in its meeting, the idea of production pay- 
ments as a substitute for the purchase pro- 
gram now in operation,” Secretary J. M. 
Jones told a Special Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture on June 
7, 1949, “and as late as May 2nd last we 
suggested to the Committee that our in- 
dustry would be a good one on which to 
try the operation of production payments, 
because we will probably be in deficiency 
production for a considerable time.” 

The appearance of your National Secre- 
tary was made at the special request of the 
Honorable Stephen Pace, Chairman of the 
House Agricultural Committee, who had 
wired him on June Ist in part: 

“The Committee desires to obtain the 
views of the wool growers with respect to 
the use of the production payment method 
of providing price support as distinguished 
from other methods of providing support 
such as through loans, purchases, or other 
operations.” 

“The matter of Government support, 
whatever its nature, is not new to the wool 
industry,” Secretary Jones told the Com- 
mittee. “Since wool has been produced 
cheaper in other parts of the world; since 
production has recently greatly decreased 
here; and since most authorities agree that 
a considerable wool-producing industry is 
necessary here for our domestic economy 


Production Payments as Applied to Woo! 


Statement by Association Secretary J. M. Jones Before House Agricultural Committee 


and for our National safety, it follows that 
we must continue some sort of Government 
support.” 

Secretary Jones referred to the fact that 
Congress in the past had permitted price 
support for wool through non-recourse 
loans (1938-1939) and the purchase pro- 
gram (1943-1949), and stated that these 
support operations had been of material 
benefit and were greatly appreciated. 

“Under these methods of support,” the 
Secretary pointed out, “certain difficult 
problems have developed, such as: (1) the 
inability of Government agencies to mer- 
chandise wool effectively, (2) the building 
up of wool stockpiles at the wrong time, 
(3) the technical problems involved in the 
physical appraisal of wool by Government 
employees, etc. We think that the major 
difficulties could be overcome through the 
production payment method for wool which 
would lend stability to the producer and 
to the market. The producer would know 
and the market would be aware at the be- 
ginning of the year what price levél in 
general could be expected for wool and 
therefore the uncertainty in the minds of 
the producers as to price, which has been 
the greatest cause for the recent decline in 
production, would be largely overcome; 
wool would be available to the highest bid- 
der at all times and would be taken into 
business channels in the normal way and 
utilized, thereby avoiding the creation of 
a stockpile to hang over and depress the 
market at a later date, and the true value 
of the wool would be arrived at by the 
producer and the merchant.” 

How the production payment plan would 
operate for wool and mohair was then out- 
lined by the National Secretary as he 
visualized it. 

“1. All wool would be sold on the open 
market and through the regular and normal 
channels of trade either on consignment to 
co-operatives and others or outright sale 
by the producer. 

“2. At the time of sale by the producer, 
certification or other evidence required by 
the Government would be sent by the 
handler, agent or purchaser of wool to a 
designated agent of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“3. This certified bill of sale would show 

















the pounds of wool sold, price receive 
date sold, to whom sold, and any other jy 
formation considered necessary. One copy 
of this certified bill of sale would go to ’ 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for thy 
purpose of determining the average pric 
received by producers. 

“4. Certification would be made only a 
the time the primary producer disposed ¢ 
the wool. 

“o. As January Ist of every year hy 
been determined as the beginning of th 
marketing season for wool, the Secretary of 
Agriculture at that time would determi 
the level of support for wool for that year, 

“6. Evidence on the certified bill of sak 
would supply the Government with th 
figures from which to determine the ayer. 
age price received by producers during the 
year. 
“7. The difference between the suppor 
price and the average price received woul 
determine the amount of payment due the 
producer if a support program were neces 
sary. (Of course, if the average price te 
ceived were higher than the support price 
no payment would be forthcoming; it woul 
be unnecesary.) 

“8. If the average price received wer 
lower than the support price, the difference: 
would be expressed in terms of percentage. 
(From the standpoint of the producer this 
percentage is the key to the successful 
operation of the production payment pro 
gram. Without it we seriously doubt the 
advantages of such a program over the 
present purchase program. ) 

“9. This percentage would then be mul- 
tiplied by the price received per pound to 
determine the payment per pound and then 
multiplied by the number of pounds to 
get the total payment due the producer. 

“10. Upon the announcement by the 
Secretary of Agriculture that support was 
due the producer, certified bills of sale 
would be presented by the producer a 
claims to the Government. Processing of 
claims would begin immediately upon pres 
entation of certificates of sale by pro 
ducers.” 

In further explanation of how the plan 
would work, Mr. Jones gave the following 
examples: 

“Assume that the support price is 55 cents 
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per grease pound and the average price 
received, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, for the year in question 
is 50 cents per pound. The percentage 
difference is 10 per cent. Again, assume 
producer A received 60 cents per grease 
pound. His payment would be 60c x 10% 
or 6 cents per pound. 

“Producer B receives 50 cents per pound. 
He is exactly on the average. His payment 
would be 5 cents per pound (50c x 10%). 
Producer C received 30 cents per pound. 
He is below the average. His payment 
would be 3 cents.” 


“This percentage calculation is most im- 
portant because it encourages the producer 
to get the highest price possible for his clip 
of wool; and it permits support on the basis 
of the clean wool content and all wool in the 
United States as well as throughout the 
world is bought and sold and all duties are 
collected on the basis of its clean value 
and not on the amount of grease, dirt and 
vegetable matter in the wool. This type of 
percentage calculation would cost the Go- 
vernment the same as a straight-across-the- 
board payment, which does not have the 
advantage of encouraging production.” 


Following his appearance before the 
Committee, and again at the special request 
of Chairman Pace, Secretary Jones sub- 
mitted a memorandum on how production 
payments on a percentage basis would 
operate in comparison with “straight-across- 
the-board” payment. The following extract 
is taken from that memorandum: 


“It should always be kept in mind that 
it is not the price per grease pound but 
the price received per head of ewes shorn 
that is important to the producer. 


“In the following tables, four examples 
are given of the same grade and quality 
of wool but with one variable—shrinkage. 
Every purchaser appraises the wool on the 
amount of clean wool in the grease pound; 
the more clean wool, the higher the grease 
price per pound. A fleece of grease wool 
containing less grease, dirt and vegetable 
matter will bring a higher price per pound 
but will weigh less per fléece. 


“If a ‘straight-across-the-board’ payment 
of 5 cents a grease pound, which we are 
considering in this example—equivalent to 
10 per cent of the difference between the 
support level and the average price re- 
ceived, is used as an example, and if a 
grower receiving higher. than the support 
price is not entitled to support under the 
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assumption, the following discrimination 


The cost to the Government is the same in 

















results: either case.” 
TABLE I 
Straight-across-the-board payment to only those producers 
receiving less than the support level. 

— a Price Payment 
, ceived Received (5 Total 
Producer fleece Shrinkage per Ny pend amount 
Ibs. — Renee: geval received 
A 8.0 60% 52c $4.16 None $4.16 
B 9.5 66 43.8 4.16 48c 4.64 
C 11.0 71 37.8 4.16 55 4.71 
D 13.0 pio 82.0 4.16 65 4.81 

$1.68 











“It is readily seen that the grower pro- 


ducing the cleanest fleece of wool is pena- 
lized for doing so under both the proposal 
of not supporting a grower who received 
over the support level per grease pound 
of wool and the straight-across-the-board 
payment plan. 


“The heavier fleece (containing more 


grease, dirt and vegetable matter) pro- 
duced means a greater subsidy payment, 
which, of course, is exactly opposite from 
what is desired. 


“Now let us take the same example un- 
der our proposal of percentage calculation 
in determining the direct payment: 


“From the standpoint of our Government 


the application of production payment plan 

on an experimental basis with wool would 

seem to us,” Secretary Jones told the Com- 

mittee in concluding his formal statement 

before that group, “to be desirable because — 
wool is an import commodity for which 

the price is determined in this country 

by world market prices for wool plus the 

existing tariff duty. This program would 

work equally well for mohair.” 


The Secretary summed up the advant- 
ages of such a program for wool and mo- 


hair as follows: 











TABLE II 














Weight Price : 

per Received 2 pec Ones Total 
Producer fleece Shrinkage per seo 3rks ( /o © amount 
Ib rease ee ree ived 

a g tb. fleece received) sar di 
A 8.0 603 —i(ié* SS $4.16 A2c $4.58 
B 9.5 66 43.8 4.16 42 4.58 
C 11.0 71 37.8 4.16 42 4.58 
D 13.0 7 32.0 4.16 42 4.58 

$1.68 








“Under Table II, the proposal made to 
your Committee is fair and equitable to 
all concerned. Producer A, receiving 52 
cents per pound (2 cents above the as- 
sumed support level) receives what he is 
entitled to for what he produces in clean 
wool. The same is true for Producers B, 
C and D. Under Table I, however, Pro- 
ducer A received no benefit and yet he 
has the most valuable product per grease 
pound, but Producer D who has 75 per 
cent of grease, dirt and vegetable matter 
in the fleece he produces, is awarded the 
65 cents per fleece at the expense of Pro- 
ducers A, B and C, in descending order. 


“1. It lends stability to the. producer 
and to the market because the producer 
knows and the market is aware at the 
beginning of the year what price level_in 
general can be expected for wool and 
therefore the uncertainty in the minds of 
the producer is to a large degree over- 
come. The producer may sell his wool at 
any time during the calendar year. 

“2. The program makes wool available 
to the highest bidder at all times and is 
taken into business channels in the normal 
way and utilized, thereby avoiding the 
creation of a stockpile to hang over and 
depress the market at a later date and 
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the true value of the wool is arrived at 
by the deal or trade made between the 
producer and the merchant. We believe 
it is the general consensus that grease wool 
should not be stockpiled for strategic pur- 
poses, but should be manufactured into 


fabric and clothing because of the time. 


required to convert wool into cloth. 


“3. The program is AUTOMATIC. There 
would be no necessity to come to Wash- 
ingtogf and plead for a program after 
disaster has struck the producer. 


“4. It makes support available to the 
producers at the time when price disaster 
strikes and when it is needed. 

“5. The program lends itself to improved 
production and marketing of the wool clip 


because the payment is based on the per- 
centage of the sale price. 

“6. Such a program would eliminate the 
additional cost borne by the producer as 
a result of the Government actually taking 
over the wool. 

“7. The program would save the Govern- 
ment money and cut down red tape when 
compared to a purchase program. 

“8. The plan would give the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the most accurate 
record of prices received and pounds of 
wool produced whether support was neces- 
sary or not. 

“9. Last but not least, it takes the 
Government as far as possible out of the 
business and still provides a support pro- 
gram when necessary.” 








Cross Examination of Secretary Jones 


Mr. Pace. The hurried reading of your 
statement, of course, did not permit of a 
complete analysis. State again to me, brief- 
ly, the significance of this — 
method. It seems to me, in the example 
you used, that the man who receives the 
most for his wool would get the biggest 
payment. 

Mr.. Jones. That is correct. Perhaps one 
reason why he would get the biggest pay- 
ment is because on the fleece that came 
off the sheep’s back, he had more actual 
clean wool than the man who got 30 cents, 
because there would be less percentage of 
grease, dirt, and vegetable matter in his 
wool. On that fleece, just to take one fleece 
as an example, the man who got 30 cents 
per pound would probably receive, for the 
same quality of wool, the same amount of 
money per fleece as the man who received 
60 cents per pound when the fleece con- 
tained less dirt. 


Mr. Pace. Well, you would not make 
any payment to him where he sold it for 
as much as the support price, would you? 


Mr. Jones. Yes. Under this proposal, it 
is just like every other commodity we have 
discussed. Yesterday the committee and 
the witness spoke of the difference in 
quality of eggs. We have the same thing 
in the difference of the quality of wool. 
There are various grades and characteris- 
tics, and those grades and characteristics 
demand at all times a difference in price. 


Mr. Pace. Oh, well, I agree with you 
that the support price should be the base, 
and, of course, if you have wool of a grade 
higher than the atl your support level 
is more. : 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Pace. That is recognized. But if, in 
taking that into account, the producer ac- 
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tually receives for that grade up to the full 
support price, you would not insist that 
he still get the payment? 


Mr. Jones. We think on the basis of the 
clean wool content, he would be entitled to 
the payment. For instance, take the pur- 
chase program at the present time of fine 
wool. I am talking about clean wool, wool 
from which the dirt, grease, and vegetable 
matter has been removed. The scheduled 
price the Commodity Credit Corporation 
today will pay is $1.30 per clean pound for 
that wool. On a grease basis, that would 
mean he would receive less, perhaps, for 
the amount he produced of half-blood wool, 
because half-blood on the schedule is $1.26 
per clean pound. 


Mr. Pace. I am frank to say I had not 
contemplated that the man who in the mar- 
ket receives the full support price would, 
in addition, get a payment. While the price 
that man receives for wool will enter into 
the calculation of the average price that the 
whole wool crop will get, I had not con- 
templated that the man who in the market 
receives the full support price would, in 
addition, get a payment, because the pur- 
pose of the payment is to maintain the sup- 
port price, and that producer, when he 
received it in the open market, I had not 
contemplated would, in addition to that, 
get the payment. 


Mr. Jones. The trouble is there is no 
such thing as an average grease price for 
wool. There is where the problem lies. But 
that is the basis upon which the calcula- 
tions of the price received by the farmers 
is figured. The man who received, we will 
say, just exactly the support level is the 
average, and under all of the wool that is 
taken into account and after the Secretary 
has made a determination of the difference 
between the average price received and 





the average support price, then, regardles of sale, t 
of what the man received, he is entitled jy HB dated, g0 
that percentage of difference in our opinion 9} poonomi 
And it does not cost the Government culture, ‘ 
more. If one man receives more for his woo) @ slip wou. 
than the other, he is entitled to it becayg Wi the cou” 
of the clean value of his wool, and it does #™ and, if t 
not cost the Government any more to sy rice, I 
port on the percentage calculation than i, % country, 
does “straight across the board” on gp ™ there Wé 
much per head. In fact, we see no advan. @ cannot V 
tage to a program of this kind unless his Mr. P 
support is on a percentage basis. committ 
Mr. Pace. I am not going to pursue jt ™ it, bec@ 
in the record now, but I want to discuss § the selli 
this matter with you. He owe 
. 3 he is n¢ 
Mr. Jones. I will be happy to do it. thing ol 
Mr. Poage (Texas). Mr. Jones, as | Mr 
understand, you do not want to follow the th 
: . our we 
policy the Secretary suggested of simply si fy 
determining when the average price — of i Lies 
course, adjusted to grades — was below the ne al 
support level and then paying each pro- ci hi 
ducer the difference between that support ms aS 
price and the average price. You would ale a 
make it dependent upon what that pro § 1, 
ducer actually got for his clip? y 
. Mr. 
Mr. Jones. That is correct. Beenns 
Mr. Poage. Do not you do this thing? § all the 
I can see there are advantages to that, but J good | 
do not you open the door, when you do the m: 
that, to interminable fraud? I am not charg- & get a 
ing the wool growers are any worse than 


the cotton growers, the corn growers, or 
the wheat growers; we are all just about 
alike—the hog growers and everybody else. 
They are no different from Congress or no 
worse. Would not there be an open tempta- 
tion there, if I have some wool and I come 
to you and you are buying it, for you to 
say, “Well, Poage, this wool is not worth | 
but 40 cents, but I will just give you a 
receipt here for the wool and you give me 
a receipt for the money, and we will show © 
I paid you about 75 or 80 cents for it.” 
Then, when you get your Government) 
check, why, you just split with me on it, 7 
and we will both make a profit out of it, J 
you for the producer’s part and I for the 7 
buyer’s part, and will just let Uncle Sam ~ 
pay it?” And is not that what would na 2 
pee you put that open invitation into the 
aw! 


= 
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Mr. Jones. I do not think so. The rea-7 
son I do not think so is because when this 
wool is sold, no one knows whether or not — 
the payment will be available, and the 
higher they get the price of the wool sold, 
the less payment they are going to get, be- 
cause it will more nearly approach the sup- 
port level. I do not think it is reasonable 
to expect that a man, time after time, would 
falsify his records to that point, not know- 
ing at all what payment he would get, and 
to try to best his neighbor out of it, be- ot 
cause that is what he would be doing, and 
eventually he would eliminate the entire 


support. cor 
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of sale, the moment the sale is made and 


‘dated, goes into the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, goes to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and if I see it correctly, that one 
dip would go to the county committee of 
the county who would, in turn, forward it 
and, if that was out of line with the going 
price, I am quite sure, out in our western 
country, the county committee could see 
there was something wrong with it. So I 
cannot visualize any problem there. 


Mr. Poage. I do not see how the county 
committee could do much hollering about 
it, because, after all, these fellows doing 
the selling are the people who employ him. 
He owes his job to the local support, and 
he is not going to holler too loud about a 
thing of that kind. 


Mr. Jones. The thing that happens in 
our western country is that when dealers 
come in to buy wool, everybody pretty well 
knows what the price established for wool 
is, and if one fellow gets a quarter of a 
cent higher than the next fellow, he ~— 
to wonder why he thinks he made a*bad 
sale, and he tries to investigate and see 
why he could not “spring” the price. 

Mr. Poage. Does not the plan Secretary 
Brannan suggested to us afford just about 
all the advantage or reward a grower of a 
good product could expect? It still allows 
the man who grows a superior product to 
get a superior price, and while he might 


even sell a good part of it, might even 
sell his wool, for more than the support 
price, if the average was below the sup- 
port price, he would still get his payment 
under the plan Secretary Brannan suggest- 
ed to us. 


Mr. Jones. He would, but we think on 
a percentage basis it will encourage the 
thing our Association has striven for and 
is still striving for; that is, to improve the 
production of our wool and get the highest 
quality we can produce and do the best 
possible job of marketing, and this is an 
incentive to do that. 


(Mr. Poage said he thought a “tremen- 
dous” amount of bookkeeping would be in- 
volved but Secretary Jones said he did 
not think the job would be too difficult and 
in addition it would provide an accurate 
record of the pounds of wool produced and 
the price received which panel be of great 
help to the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, as accurate figures on the two points 
mentioned are not now available. Mr. Pace 
pointed out that if the Committee should 
authorize a trial run on wool, it would not 
try to legislate how it would be adminis- 
tered; that would have to be left to the 
administrative authority.) 

Mr. Granger (Utah). Mr. Jones, where 
are you going to propose that you have 
the support price level? Is it going to be 


on the clean basis, the grease basis, or 
what? 


Mr. Jones. 1 think, Congressman Gran- 
ger, as far as the law is concerned, it would 
continue to have to be on the grease basis 
as now established, because parity is cal- 
culated on the grease basis, and I think 
perhaps we have to accept that as the 
proper basis. 


Mr. Granger. You heard the question 
yesterday that indicated there is some con- 
fusion about what effect it would have on 
market co-ops. Would you care to say any- 
thing about that? 


Mr. Jones. Yes. We think this program 
would be equally as advantageous for mar- 
keting co-ops as any other program we 
could have. We look at it from the stand- 
point of the normal operation. We anti- 
cipate wool would go in on consignment 
as much and even more under this pro- 
gram, because the grower would hesitate to 
sell his wool if he felt the price was too 
low and there was a chance of bringing it 
up. We do have some opposition—and I 
want frankly to admit we do have some 
opposition—I would not say from the co-ops 
necessarily, but from some groups who are 
in the business of storing wool. It follows 
that the stockpile which is being built up 
costs the Government a great deal of 
money. If the Government has 100 million 

(Continued on page 37) 











Wool Bureau Directors in Special Meeting 





Members of the Board of Directors of The Wool Bureau, Incorporated, attending a special meeting of the Board at offices of the Bureau, Friday, May 
27th. Left to right: L. F. Hartley, South African representative, International Wool! Secretariat, London; Reginald G. Lund, New Zealand representative, Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, London; W. Francis FitzGerald, president, The Wool Bureau, Incorporated; Douglas T. Boyd, chairman, Board of Directors, The 
Wool Bureau, Incorporated and chairman of the Australian Wool Board; F. Eugene Ackerman, chairman of the Executive Committee of The Wool Bureau, In- 
corporated; Harry J. Devereaux, president of the American Wool Council; Earl Newsom, Earl Newsom and Company; J. Byron Wilson, secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association. 
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Rainfall in Australia 


UST as the climate of Australia differs 
widely from the temperate zones of the 


south to the hot interior and the tropical 
districts of the far north, so does life differ 
on sheep stations. In the south the winters 
are cold, and in some areas snow falls, 
while in the central areas of Australia the 
annual rainfall is as low as 4 to 7 inches 
and winter temperatures are relatively high. 
The coastal areas of fertile land carry an 
average of probably one sheep per acre 
whereas the further one goes inland the 
greater is the area required for each sheep. 
There are many areas in the lower rainfall 
belt on which from 20 to 25 acres are re- 
quired to pasture one sheep, consequently 
the areas of sheep stations vary consider- 
ably from a minimum in the high rainfall 
coastal belt of, say, 1,500 to 2,000 acres to 
many properties of over a million acres and 
more in the interior. 


The sheep population of Australia, which 
until recently was in the vicinity of 125 
millions, consists of 80 per cent Merinos 
and 20 per cent crossbreds. The latter 
terminology covers those sheep bred by 
crossing the various types of English sheep 
with the Merinos. The methods of sheep 
husbandry differ greatly and are governed 
largely by rainfall and the type of sheep 
being pastured on a particular area. In 
this article I do not propose to refer to the 
methods employed and to the kind of life 
lived on a property in the higher rainfall 
coastal belt on which the owner would most 


*Chairman of the Australian Wool Board and chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Wool Bureau, Inc. 
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Life on an Australian Sheep Station 


By Douglas T. Boyd* 


probably pasture crossbred sheep. The gen- 
eral lay-out and organization of these 
smaller properties is today becoming more 
and more similar to that of farms in the 
United Kingdom. The pastures are being 
improved and English grasses laid down 
and the areas so sub-divided that the 


methods applied are more those of farming — 


than grazing. Therefore I propose, in this 
article, to deal with life on a property in 
an inland area on which is pastured a flock 
of, say, 25,000 Merino sheep running on 
approximately 80,000 acres. Let us first 
look at the homestead and surroundings. It 
can be assumed that there is permanent 
water running through the property near 
which the homestead will be built. 


The early pioneers in our country with a 
sure sense picked permanent waterholes on 
which to settle. The house which we are 
looking at will probably be one built some 
50 or 60 years ago from bricks burnt on 
the property. It is sure to have a gal- 
vanized, corrugated iron roof with probably 
a deep verandah running right round it. A 
corrugated iron roof is a necessity in the 
inland of Australia because when rain falls 
the water is run from the roof into under- 
ground tanks and stored for drinking pur- 
poses. The house will have all modern 
amenities such as electric light, refrigera- 
tion, slow combustion coke cooking stove 
and an efficient hot water service. There 
will be the inevitable large wind-mill in 
the background to pump the water from 
either a sub-artesian bore or the adjacent 
waterhole. Round the house will be an area 
of lawn, garden, fruit trees and vegetable 
garden. Unfortunately today one will find 
it lacking the attention that graziers were 
able to give it in the past. Labor for all 
pastoral pursuits is very scarce and in con- 
sequence gardens on country properties 
have deteriorated. 

Such a property will be managed either 
by the owner or by a paid manager; in 
either case the homestead which I have 
described will be their residence. It is usual 
to employ a number of married men, and 
these men and their families will be housed 
in moderately-sized cottages in the vicinity 
of the main homestead. There may be one 
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_ Sheep population of Australia. Each dot 


represents 20,000 sheep. 


or two cottages called out-stations on vat 
ous outlying parts of the property. Th 
unmarried employees are usually housed § 
a men’s hut, and they either cook for them 
selves or have a hut cook to look after them” 


The organization for working the station 
includes, roughly, the manager, an over 
seer and a number of station hands. The 
role of an overseer is similar to that of@ 
sergeant in the army. The manager is ust 
ally one who has received a good sow 
education and is capable of keeping he 
necessary books and accounts and, in add 
tion, he must have a broad general know 
edge of sheep husbandry. The oversest 
on the other hand, may have only a limited 
education, but he will have a complet 
knowledge of station practices and should 
be able to direct the other employees ina 
tactful manner. 


Life on a station is governed to a cot 
siderable extent by seasonal conditions 
During a period of drought the whole 
routine is upset and instead of the sheep 
grazing on the natural pastures they must 
be hand fed with fodder brought many 
miles by rail and motor transport. Then 
again there is a vast difference betwee 
life on a sheep station running flock sheep 
and one which is a stud property. A stud 
property is one on which stud ewes and 
rams are pastured for the purpose of pre 
ducing rams for sale to flock owners. |! 
propose to continue my description of life 
on a station by assuming that this particular 


property is one carrying flock sheep. 
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A property of about 80,000 acres would 
be contained by either a rabbit netting or 
a plain wire fence, and would be sub- 
divided into areas of probably about 2,000 
to 4,000 acres each with smaller areas 
ground the homestead and woolshed. Each 
of these areas would have drinking water 
for the sheep provided by either excavated 
earth tanks, artesian drains or sub-artesian 
bores with pumps, windmills and troughing. 

Ignoring the altered conditions which are 
brought about by drought, the usual routine 
during the four periods of the year, starts 
with the lambing period, March-June. In 
the winter rainfall belt, rain is looked for 
during this period, and consequently mat- 
ing is arranged so that the ewes will lamb 
when it is hoped there will be green grass. 
Prior to lambing the ewes are placed in 
paddocks which are known from past ex- 
perience to be good for the purpose, and 


where the best feed is available. Close in- 
spection and supervision are given to the 
ewes during the period of lambing, individ- 
ual station hands being allotted certain 
flocks of ewes to look after. The period 
of lambing is usually about six weeks and 
then the ewes and their lambs are yarded 
for marking which consists of tail cutting, 
unsexing of ram lambs, and the ear-marking 
of all the lambs with a registered station 
mark and age mark. 

The next period of the station year could 
be said to be that of July-October. This is 
without a doubt the busiest period of the 
whole year because shearing of the sheep 
takes place then. I do not propose to go 
into the details of shearing because this 
interesting work merits an article to itself. 
It is enough to say that all sheep on the 
property have to be driven into the wool- 
shed, which will be more or less centrally 


situated, and their wool removed, after 
which they must again be returned to their 
individual paddocks. The itinerant workers, 
shearers, shed hands, wool pressers, and 
others connected with this annual event, 
have their own accommodation and are 
kept quite separate from the ordinary day- 
to-day working life of the station. Never- 
theless the shearing does impose an added 
strain on all ranks of the regular station 
staff. After shearing the sheep may be 
“dipped,” that is, put through a long bath 
containing certain chemical fluids in order 
to kill body parasites such as ticks and lice. 
When this is done the time has come to 
wean the lambs from their mothers and to 
decide what surplus sheep are to be sold. 

When November is reached it can safely 
be said—if blowfly trouble is not particularly 
bad, that an easier period is due. From 


Sheep with lambs entering yards for sorting, prior to shearing at an Australian station. 
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November to March embraces the late 
spring, summer and early autumn. It is an 
axiom of good station management that 
sheep should be left alone as much as possi- 
ble in the hot weather; so they are brought 
into the various paddocks, the rams are 
joined with the ewes and, apart from gen- 
eral supervision of watering places and a 
careful observance of the sheep to see that 
none of them are being struck by blowflies, 


give and take. It is usual for the men to 
begin work about 7 a.m. and, with a mid- 
day rest period of an hour, to work on 
until about 5:30 in the evening, for five 
days a week with half a day’s work on 
Saturday. Tennis and golf are the most 
popular sports; tennis courts are found on 
most properties, and 9-hole golf courses 
in many of the local towns. Distances are 
great and until recently roads were not 





An Australian grazing scene. 


the general tempo is slower than at any 
other period of the year. Naturally in a 
year of prolific growth of grass there is 
eternal vigilance in order to protect the 
property from the ravages of bush fires. 
Towards the end of summer or early 
autumn the sheep have once again to be 
driven into the woolshed for “crutching,” 


_ that is removing the wool in a semi-circle 


round the tail and down the hind legs. This 
has to be done to keep the blowfly menace 
in check and the wool reasonably clean 
until shearing. 

So far I have said nothing of the social 
side of life on a sheep station and, inci- 
dentally, I have used the term “sheep sta- 
tion” throughout this article. This is a 
term used rarely in the States, except in 
Queensland, where both sheep and cattle 
are pastured. Thus, it is necessary to spe- 
cify “sheep station” as distinct from “cattle 
station.” : 

Conditions and hours of work for em- 
ployees, although governed by an industrial 


award, are usually arranged on a basis of 
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these large properties are connected by tek 
phone with the local exchange which puy 
the stations in touch with the outside wog| 
Radio is much in evidence and has done 
great deal to brighten the life of the oy 
back. 

The relationship existing between {hy 
manager, his overseer and the employees 
is usually most harmonious. The nature ¢ 
the work brings the necessity for close gop 
tact between all ranks on the station, | 
some instances employees and their familj 
have lived on the same properties for mop 
than 50 years, which is a long time j 
Australia. 

The day-to-day life of a sheep station 
calls for self reliance and hard work from 
everyone. It can be,-and is at times, ay 
exceedingly worrying and difficult life but 
on the other hand, it provides expansive. 
ness, and detachment from the more annoy. 
ing phases of modern city life which has to 
be experienced to be believed. Now with 
the provision of motor transport, aeroplane 
services, home electric light sets, radio and 
refrigeration, life, even in the most outback 
areas of Australia, is incomparably better 
than anything our forebears imagined pos 


sible. The application of science in the art 
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Typical Australian homestead. 


good but now, with better roads and motor 
transport, it is a good deal easier for man- 
agers and their wives and families to visit 
adjacent properties and so enjoy a fuller 
social life. Most of the employees also have 
their own means of transport and, during 
the week-end, visit the local towns for 
shopping, sport and other pursuits. All 


of sheep husbandry has made this profes 
sion one of the most interesting in the 
whole field of rural pursuits. Where in the 


past the fool of the family was sent out to 
earn his pennies on a sheep station, today- 
and more than ever in the future—this in- 
dustry of wool-growing will call for the best 


brains available in the country. 
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Notes from Abroad 


spent just as much time in the coun- 
7. as possible,” writes H. J. De- 
yereaux, president of the American Wool 
Council, following his quick trip to the 
British Isles to attend meetings of the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat in London. Mrs. 
Devereaux and Mr. and Mrs. F. Eugene 
Ackerman were also in the party. 

“We drove about 200 miles through the 
English countryside and after flying to Ire- 
land traveled 500 miles by *automobile 
there. Both countries were beautiful as the 
may, chestnut, and hawthorne trees were 
in full bloom, In fact there were blooming 
flowers and shrubbery everywhere. The 
pastures are very small by western Amer- | 
ican standards. Most of them are separated 
by stone fences built ages ago. These have 
filed with soil and are mostly completely 
grassed over. Livestock was mostly of very 
good quality and in excellent condition. 

“The highways are narrow and very 
winding but in excellent repair. The Ford 
V8 which we used in covering the small 
part of Ireland that we were able to get 
over could average only about 30 miles 
per hour because the highways were so 
narrow and crooked. Many of the roads in 
both England and Ireland were bordered 
by stone fences four to eight feet high. 

“The Irish houses, nearly all of stone 
and with thatched roofs, were built close 
to the road. Some of them had concrete 
floors in only one room, the balance of 
house being without floors, and many of 
them did not have floors of any kind. 

“We had a delightful week-end at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, which is about 80 miles north 
of London. The New Zealand party were 
our hosts and certainly provided a most in- 
teresting trip. We visited an English grass 
lands experiment station and learned that 
the grass in that particular area stays green 
and growing from 10 to 11 months out of 
the year. With proper rotation on the 
various pastures the stock, during all this 
period, is on grass carrying 18 to 20 per- 
cent protein. The people in charge of the 
experimental work are trying to plant grass 
that will carry the same high protein con- 
tent and stay green the other 30 to 60 
days. The remarkable thing about this 
area is that the annual precipitation is only 
25 inches but the humidity is always re- 
latively high.” 





HELP PREVENT FIRES: 


CRUSH OUT YOUR SMOKES. 
BREAK YOUR MATCH IN TWO. 
DROWN YOUR CAMPFIRE. 

4. USE CARE IN BURNING. 
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At manufacturers’ wool promotion meeting. 
if: Park Clothes; Allen Marquardt, Hart-Schaffner & Marx; Michael Daroff, H. Daroff & Sons (committee 


' chairman); Alex Walker, Botany Mills; Alan Peek, Wool Bureau. 


Left to right (seated), Chester Kessler, Hammonton 


Standing, left to right: JC Eugene 


Ackerman, Wool Bureau; Max Eisner, Kuppenheimer Clothes; William Werner, Seinsh 


Bureau. 





ei Irving Pollock, Wm. P. Goldman & Bros.; Arthur Leonhardt, Lebow Bros.; W. Francis orca er ‘Woo! 


Manufacturers Cooperate in 
Promotion Work 


EADING men’s clothing manufacturers 

and the Wool Bureau met on June 21, 
1949, to initiate a joint broad-scale sales 
promotion program to increase sales of 
men’s wool clothing throughout the na- 
tion. The program will be developed and 
carried out beginning immediately by a 
Men’s Clothing Manufacturers Committee 
comprising the following: Chairman, 
Michael Daroff, H. Daroff & Sons; Roy 
Beckman, Kuppenheimer Clothes; A. L. 
Seinsheimer Company; Al 
Freeman, Hickey Freeman Co.; Chester 
Kessler, Hammonton Park Clothes; Victor 
Lebow, Lebow Brothers; Allen Marquardt, 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Irving Pollock, 
Wm. P. Goldman & Bros. 
* Major projects scheduled for immediate 
action, as part of the Bureau’s industry pro- 


Bowman, Jr., 


gram, include the following: 


(1) Sales education on wool to be pre- 
pared as a training course for man- 
ufacturers and retail clothing sales- 
men. 

(2) Selection of men’s clothing styles, 
wool fabrics and colors to be pro- 
moted for Fall 1949 by the Bureau’s 
news service. 

(3) Creation of common themes to be 
used in national and local wool 
clothing sales promotion by the Bu- 
reay and cooperating wool clothing 
manufacturers. 


Agreement was reached on the wide- 
spread need for sales training among ‘cloth- 
ing manufacturers’ salesmen as well as re- 
tail salesmen and a plan was adopted un- 


der which a training program will be under- 
taken by the selling staffs of clothing man- 
ufacturers aimed to educate the sales staffs 
of their retail store accounts. Under this 
plan the manufacturers’ salesmen will re- 
ceive instructions at their general sales 
meetings, which will in turn be carried by 
them to sales meetings scheduled in cloth- 
ing stores they regularly visit. 

Acting as a Style and Fashion Authority 
for the Wool Bureau, the Clothing Manu- 
facturers Committee will advise the Bu- 
reau’s news staff on selections of clothing 
styles, fabrics and colors to be promoted 
seasonably in newspapers and through 
radio and television. This will insure com- 
plete coordination between advertising and 
editorial publicity efforts pursued by vari- 
ous units of the men’s wear industry dur- 
ing each selling season. 

Style and fashion services already estab- 
lished by the Bureau reach more than 2,000 
daily and weekly newspapers, which are 
serviced regularly with editorial news ma- 
terial and pictures devoted to style and 
fashion development in men’s wear. 

In order to increase the impact of the 
over-all program designed by the Wool 
Bureau to increase sales of men’s wool 
clothing, the Men’s Clothing Manufacturers 
Committee will work with the Bureau, 
through advertising representatives, to 
create common themes emphasizing selling 
points for wool in all clothing promotions. 
This phase of the program will develop 
wool slogans, special logotypes, copy and 
picture suggestions to be made available to 
the nation’s men’s wear retailers. 
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Devereaux Talks About Wool Promotion 


HE opportunity was given Harry J. De- 
vereaux, president of the American 
Wool Council, to tell the distinguished 
guests of the Third Armour & Company 
Livestock and Meat Industry Tour about 
the Council’s work and accomplishments. 
And, of course, he handled the commit- 
ment in excellent style. 

The purpose of the Armour tours, ini- 
tiated last fall, is to give Easterners, par- 
ticularly those who mold public opinion, a 
firsthand view of the livestock industry. 
This third tour had reached Rapid City, 
South Dakota, when President Devereaux 
addressed the group on Friday evening, 
June 17th. Of particular interest in the 
tour this time were the women guests. They 
included newspaper and magazine writers, 
economists, educators, and business women. 


Colonel E. N. Wentworth, Director of 
Armour’s Research Bureau, conducted the 


tour. 

Before explaining how the American 
Wool Council functions, Mr. Devereaux 
called attention to the fact that World War 
II proved that next to munitions wool was 
the most strategic material as far as the war 
effort was concerned. “Not only is it a 
most important material in time of war,” 
he said, “but in peace time it is very neces- 
sary to the health, well-being and comfort 
of the civilian population. ‘And there is 
cause for alarm by reason of the declining 
sheep population. This year South Dakota, 
which in 1942 ranked seventh in wool 
production among the States, will market 
only 40 percent of the wool it did at that 

" time. The Nation as a whole will \shear 
perhaps 60 percent of the 450 million 
pounds it produced in 1942. Sheep num- 
bers are the lowest they have been at any 
time since the Civil War, and I predict that 
they will never again reach the 50 million 
head we had at the peak. 

“At the present time—that is during the 
past few years—we have been importing 70 
to 80 percent of our apparel wools and 100 
percent of our carpet wools. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is in agreement 
with wool growers that the Nation should 
again strive to produce 360 million pounds 
of shorn wool. So much of the western 
ranges have gone to other usé that 50 mil- 


lion head seems out of the question. This 
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means that we will probably always have 
to import 50 to 60 percent of the apparel 
wools required to keep America adequately 
clothed. It is therefore sound judgment for 
American wool growers and American wool 
interests generally to work in close har- 
mony with their chief sources of supply 
in the non-controversial fields of research, 
education and promotion. More about this 
a little later.” 


He continued with these statements 
about the American Wool Council: 


The American Wool Council is an organi- 
zation devoted to maintaining and increas- 
ing markets for wool products. It represents 
the American wool growing industry, pro- 
gressive wool manufacturers, and packers, 
many of whom pull wool from sheep and 
lamb pelts. 

For the past eight years the Council has 
functioned in a wide area including re- 
search, education, publicity and promotion, 
until today it is not too much to say that it 
is the accepted authority on the marketing 
and promotion of wool products. Within the 
past six months the effectiveness of The 
American Wool Council has been increased 
through an amalgamation of its educational 
and promotional activities with the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, representing the 
wool growers of the British Dominions. The 
Secretariat maintains offices throughout the 
world for wool promotion. 

It was at the request of the Secretariat 
that we merged our promotional efforts 
with theirs in this country. The combined 
operation will be conducted by The Wool 
Bureau. The merger does not mean that 
the American Wool Council will cease func- 
tioning. We have entered into a working 
agreement with the gentlemen from the 
British Dominions, who today sell us the 
largest percentage of the apparel wool we 
use, because the demand for wool in this 
country during 1947 and 1948 was more 
than three times our domestic production. 

Our first interest is, of course, the markets 
for American wool. After that we are glad 
to see the wool we cannot furnish come 
from our British Commonwealth associates. 
As president of the American Wool Council, 
I am a director of The Wool Bureau. Mr. 
J. Byron Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, who is largely 
responsible for the creation of the American 
Wool Council, and Mr. F. Eugene Acker- 
man, who has been its executive director 
since its inception, are also directors of the 
new organization. We propose to have a 
hand in both the policies and operations of 
The Wool Bureau. We feel keenly our 


responsibility to our American colleagues 
We will continue the alliance just so ical 
as in our judgment, the joint wool promo- 
tion program is working effectively to hold 
markets for American wool products against 
competitive fibers. 


I think we may be justly proud of the 
record which the American Wool Coungil 
has made during its short existence. Oper. 
ating on very limited funds it has published 
brochures which are used in schools, 
consumer organizations, and by retail mer. 
chants in training their selling staffs. 


Projects initiated by the American Wool 
Council were cited by Mr. Devereaux as; 
The Home Sewing Contest now in its third 
year; hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission to establish fair trade rules 
governing the claims made for newly de- 
veloped wool shrink resistant processes, and 
a number of investigations and actions by 
the F.T.C. to curb false and misleading 
advertising regarding wool; the Wool Re 
search Program at Princeton University in 
New Jersey; the publication of the wool 
textbook for use by the Girl Scouts, which 
is now being pushed to conclusion by the 
Wool Bureau. 


Many million copies of brochures and 
other publications including “A Capsule 
Course on Wool,” “Knit It Yourself — For 
Fun and Fashion,” “The Saga of Wool in 
War and Peace,” have been distributed 
during the past five years by the Council. 
The Woolfacts news service, initiated by 
the Council and being continued by The 
Wool Bureau, is known throughout the 
world. Woolfacts for Educators goes to 
some 8,000 educators in this country. 

“It is doubtful,” said Mr. Devereaux, “if 
any other organization operating on such 
limited funds has obtained more extensive 
and concrete results. It is because all of 
us associated with the Council are jealous 
of its reputation that we propose to safe- 
guard it in the new amalgamation between 
the Council and the Secretariat. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that a 
large share of the appreciation in which 
wool is held today is due to the operations 
of the American Wool Council, whose exis- 
tence is due primarily to the energy and 
foresight of American wool growers. They 


originated the Council and for years have 
been its chief supporters. It is hoped they 


will support it in greater measure in the 
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future, because each year the need to pro- 
tect wool against competitive fibers grows. 

“Wool never was in such danger as a 
fiber as it is today. The rayon interests 
with ever growing, enormous production 
must find increased markets for their out- 
put. Recently they entered the men’s cloth- 


tion. We must find ways of reducing costs 
between the fleece and the products the 
consumer buys.. We must seek continually 
to improve the fabrics that can be knitted 
or woven of wool, We must educate the 
growing youth of the country who are the 
customers of tomorrow to the advantages 


The Armour guests were told by Mr. 
Devereaux that the livestock men wanted 
them to take home a true picture of their 
industry; a picture of the kind of people 
who live in the western country. and who 
make the ranches “tick.” “Note how sparse 
the vegetation is over large areas,” he re- 




















hold ing field, and they have made important of wool in comfort, health and long wear. quested, “and take advantage of the oppor- 
ainst strides in women’s coatings and suitings. “The only way we are going to keep our tunity you have to ask questions that you 
Wool is still the superior fiber, and wool place in the world of fibers is by militant may get the thinking of the ranchers with 
- the fabrics have no equals, but this is an age action based on knowledge and experience. whom you happen to be visiting, then make 
— of technology. Standards of clothing, or We need the best talent available and a up your minds whether or not we are 
ta of any other consumer product, are what continued, well-thought-out program of en- making good use of the land. When you 
, by & people become accustomed to, and vigor- gineering, research and education. We return to your homes and your work, 
mer- % ous promotion and advertising conceals need the cooperation of wool textile manu- through your various media tell your people 
many defects of products. facturers of clothing: meaniarieers, (Gt x6- about us; about our country and about the 
Vool “Wool can maintain its place and its tail merchants, and finally of consumers— ~ Sigie 
+ AS; price only by using the most modern tech- who in the last analysis will be the greatest livestock business. We want you to like us 
hird niques of engineering, research and educa- _ beneficiaries.” and this great livestock country.” 
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The Pound Sterling 


With so much being said about the 
value of the pound sterling, particularly 
about its effect on American purchases 
of foreign wool, this personal experi- 
ence of Harry J. Devereaux of Rapid 
City, South Dakota, is of interest. Mr. 
Devereaux, as you know, is president 
of the American Wool Council and vice 
president of the National Wool Growers 
Association, and recently went to Lon- 
don to attend meetings of the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretcriat. 


T a luncheon in New York City one 
South African friends put 
this question to a group of wool growers, 
manufacturers, and wool dealers: “Why 
the hell can’t you Americans come direct- 
ly into our markets and buy your wools at 
auction, so we could get the dollars to 
buy automobiles, and many other things 
.that you manufacture, and that we would 
like to have? The way things are going 
now our wools go to Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
Holland, France, Belgium, and many 
other countries. Then you turn around 
and buy South African wools from citi- 
zens of any of these countries and they 
get your dollars.” 

A manufacturer's representative an- 
swered the question about like _ this: 
“Washington representatives subscribed to 
an agreement with the British Exchequer 
specifying that goods shipped from the 
sterling area to the United States would 
have to be settled for with American 
dollars at the rate of $4.03 per British 
pound. People in the countries you have 
just mentioned have a surplus of pounds, or 
at least more pounds than they can spend 
for the kinds of merchandise they want to 
buy in the “sterling area.” They are always 
able to outbid American wool buyers at 
your auctions, because they are willing 
to take less than $4.03 for the pounds they 
own. Consequently they buy your wool, 
ship it to their own country, which is 
outside the sterling area, then sell it to 
an American dealer or manufacturer, for 
less money than he can land the wool in 
the U. S. A.” 

Before leaving New York City I had 
one of the large banks convert $100 into 
sterling. They bought it from a New York 
City money broker at a net cost to me 
of $3.30 for each British pound. These 
pounds don’t last too long on the Queen 
Mary, so it was necessary that I replenish 


of our 
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my supply on the boat. The official rate 
for pounds sterling en the ship’s branch 
of Barclay’s bank was $4.10, but I bought 
some from a passenger for $3.20, and it 
was common talk on the ship that pounds 
are readily available on the Continent at 
$2.60 American money. 


—H. J. Devereaux 


Ogden Tries Lamb 
Auctions 


N June 15, 1949, the Ogden Union Stock 
Yards Company, under the direction 
of R. C. Albright, manager, started an in- 
novation in this part of the country for 
selling lambs in carload lots by the so- 
called Australian auction system, where 
buyers accompany the auctioneer to the 
pens and there purchase in open, competi- 
tive bidding, the lambs on sale at the mar- 
ket for that day. This method of selling 
is available to all consignors and is in addi- 
tion to the private treaty system of selling 
lambs. 

The shipper in every instance has the 
option of selling his lambs whichever way 
he desires and there is no additional charge 
to be borne by the shipper. The shipments 
are billed in the usual manner to the des- 
ignated commission firm, but in each in- 
stance if no one accompaniés the shipment, 
instructions should be given to the commis- 
sion man as to the method which the pro- 
ducer desires. 

Every buyer has an equal opportunity to 
bid on every load offered for sale at the 
auction, and the auctions are held prompt- 
ly at 11:00 a.m. and 2:30 p.m., including 
Sundays. 

The carloads going through the auction 
are offered in the same order in which the 
lambs were unloaded from the cars. A 
successful bidder on the first load of a 
producer's shipment has the privilege of 
taking as many loads as he desires or all 


the loads offered. 


The first ten days’ results of the auction 
method, according to the Salesgram issued 
on June 25th, are very interesting but, of 
course, not conclusive. It did so happen, 
however, that in every case the top price 
received by the auction method was higher 
than any other sales on the same day at 
private treaty. It would seem to point out 
at the present time that there is less ten- 
dency to have a one-top price at the auction 
as compared with sales at private treaty. 
In other words, it would appear that quali- 





ty is considered a little more finely through 
the auction than by private treaty sales, | 

Everyone should be particularly inter. 
ested in the details of this method of sel}. 
ing carload lambs at the Ogden Yards, The 
auction is just one more outlet for a pro. 
ducer’s lambs. 

The writer attended the auction sale 
the second day it was in operation at Og. 
den, and without a doubt, it is going to 
take good salesmanship to determine how 
lambs should be sold—whether they should 
be mixed feeders and fats, or should sel] 
as straight carloads of feeders or straight 
carloads of fats. No doubt this will be 
determined on the condition of the market 
at that time, but the proper sort should 
certainly be given consideration. 

There can be no criticism by any of 
the buyer interests under the auction system 
that they do not receive an opportunity 
to bid on the lambs and therefore there 
would be no reason why any buyer should 
have to pull out of the market as some 
claimed it was necessary to do a year ago, 


Some buyers may attend the auction sale 
one day and then go out in the country 
the next day to make their purchases. This, 
of course, is the usual procedure of trying 
to buy lambs at as low a price as possible, 
and for this reason, in an effort to help 
protect the producer in the country, it 
seems very important that we attempt to 
get the Marketing Services Division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to clarify, 
as much as possible, the type and quality 
of lambs sold, the method which was used 
in selling, and the number of buyers that 
day on the market. J.M.]. 


Summer Feeding Project 

A new program designed to demonstrate 
to rural youth of Northern Utah that 

summer feeding of lambs is economically 


sound was started recently by the Ogden 
Livestock Show. 


On May 23, approximately 600 head 
of California-raised crossbred lambs were 
distributed to representatives of Future 
Farmers of America chapters and 4-H 
clubs for feeding to maturity. The finished 
lambs are to be sold through auction rings 
of the second annual Ogden Junior Fat 
Stock Show, August 2 and 3. 


The project was financed by the Pro- 
ducers Livestock Marketing Association, 
which will retain title to the lambs until 
they are fattened and sold. The _partici- 
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pants will then return to the association 
only the original purchase price of 25 
cents a pound, live weight. 

The Ogden Livestock Show has agreed 
to guarantee a return to the boys at the 
fat sales of 27 cents a pound on lambs 
grading choice and good and 24 cents 
a pound on lambs grading good and un- 
der. If prices received at the sale are 
above those figures, that will be just so 
much more profit for participants. 

This short, 60-day feeding program is 
expected to net the participants around 


$5 to $7 a lamb if proper feeding methods 
are followed. Another objective of the pro- 
ject, believed to be the first of its kind 
in the West, is to stimulate lamb pro- 
duction through the area. 

“We hope to demonstrate to these boys 
that lambs on summer feeding will make 
better gains per pound,” said E. J. Fjeld- 
sted, stock show manager. “The program 
is also designed to demonstrate that a 
late summer market is the best lamb mark- 


et, other than the early spring market.” 








American Wool Sold Under E.C.A. 


By L. T. Davis, Livestock Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, USDA 


ECENT wool sales worked out by the 
Economics Cooperation Administration 
and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are aimed at helping the European 
textile industry get back on its feet and at 


the same time are providing an outlet for 
accumulated wool stocks of the Commodity 


Credit Corporation. 

In all, about 21 million pounds of Ameri- 
can wool from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stockpiles will find its way to German 
and Austrian looms in deals now pending. 
About half of this amount has already been 
shipped and will soon be made into cloth- 
ing, blankets and other goods for textile- 
starved Europeans. 


So far shipments have been predomin- 
antly 3%’s bloods and for the most part 
this wool is suitable for men’s and women’s 
apparel. Some shorn and some pulled 
wool has been selected by the two countries 
and most of the amount is of a type 
not in strong demand in this country now. 


The first shipment to Bizone, Germany 
of 7,750,000 pounds has already been made 
and additional requisitions amounting to 
$5,000,000 now in process will boost the 
quantity by another 7,750,000 pounds. 
About 2,500,000 has been shipped to 
Austria and 1,600,000 pounds is being 
baled and made ready for shipment to 
that country. Tentative arrangements have 
been made for an additional $900,000 pur- 
chase for Austria. This would amount to 
approximately 1,250,000 pounds. 


These sales were worked out under pro- 
visions of the foreign recovery legislation 
which authorizes sale of CCC _ stockpile 
wool to ECA. Prices charged for the wool 
sold to ECA are either the cost to CCC or 
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the domestic market price whichever is 
lower at the time of delivery at embarka- 
tion ports. 

Since neither German or Austrian spin- 
ners were familiar with American wool, one 
of the problems these two countries en- 
countered was in their selection of wools. 
While the Department furnished full in- 
formation about types and locations of 
wool available, the Livestock Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
handling the Department’s end of negotia- 
tions, took no part in the actual wool 
selections and urged the handling through 
brokers or other responsible representatives. 
As a result both countries relied on Ameri- 
can brokers to complete the purchases for 
them. The Livestock Branch worked with 
these brokers in assisting them to locate 
the types of wool required and also autho- 
rized handlers, having CCC contracts, to 
set aside selected lots. 

The Austrian Legation in Washington 
appointed brokers who were authorized to 
make wool selections on the basis of in- 
textile 
makers. After the first shipments were 


formation received from Austrian 


made, the problem of wool selections was 
lessened considerably because the Austrian 
textile makers after having handled Ameri- 
can wools became more familiar with them. 

Preliminary German arrangements were 
through the Department of the Army and 
led to the arrival in this country of a 
delegation from the Bizone German govern- 
ment. This five-man commission composed 
of prominent German textile manufacturers 
and wool brokers set up headquarters in 
and studied different types of 
American wool. Since the delegation has 


Boston 


the authority to either make selections 


themselves or appoint brokers, they ended 
yp by appointing brokers with whom the 
Livestock Branch worked in completing 
the deal. 


Once the representatives of the two 
governments had selected the wool the 
Department of Agriculture prepared it 
for shipment and delivered the lots to the 
Department of the Army at ports arranged 
between the two departments. 


At the time these sales were underway, 
CCC wool stocks had been reduced to 
approximately 80 million pounds from a 
high of nearly 500 million pounds at the 
beginning of 1947. From the beginning of 
the program in 1943, CCC has handled 
more than 11% billion pounds of wool. 
Wools sold to Austria and Germany from 
CCC stocks, while meeting a tremendous 
need for textiles in Europe, are a type 
of medium quality wools that are in hea- 
vier supply in this country than domestic 
demand has been able to absorb. 





Intermountain Junior 
Fat Stock Show 


ORE than 1,000 animals were proudly 
displayed by over 500 4-H and F.F.A. 
boys and girls in the 1949 Intermountain 
Junior Fat Stock Show. This year’s event, 
the 13th annual, was held as usual at the 
Salt Lake Union Stockyards in North Salt 
Lake, Utah, June 8th to 10th. 


In the fat lamb division, 124 animals 
were shown. Ronald Firth, Tremonton, 


Utah, won grand championship honors in 
the 4-H group with a Hampshire that 
brought $3.00 a pound in the auction. The 
Producers Livestock Company of Ogden 


was the purchaser. The same price was 
paid by the Wasatch Livestock Loan Com- 


pany of Salt Lake for the grand champion 
F.F.A. lamb. 
shown by Garry Adams of Tremonton, 
Utah. 

The grand champion steers were shown 
by Dee Winterton (4-H) Kamas, Utah and 
Marley Green (F.F.A.) Layton, Utah. Both 
animals were Herefords and sold at $1.00 
a pound. Altogether 520 steers were shown. 

Of the 230 fat barrows, a Duroc Jersey, 
raised by Val Garner, St. George, Utah, 
won top honors in the F.F.A. division and 


It also was a Hampshire 


a Duroc Jersey, raised by Bowen Call, also 
of St. George, was champion 4-H hog. Both 
animals sold at a $1.00 pound in the 


auction. 
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Kentucky Organizes 


. 

PPROXIMATELY 300 farmers and 

others interested in the sheep industry 
gathered at Lexington, Kentucky on June 
10th for the Twelfth Annual Kentucky 
Sheep Day Program. 

Highlighting the meeting was unanimous 
approval of a plan for a State-wide organi- 
zation of sheepmen, with branches extend- 
ing into various counties, and offering active 
and associate memberships. 

One of the purposes of a State sheep 
men’s organization is to work for much 
stricter enforcement of Kentucky’s dog 
laws. R. C. Miller, sheep specialist at the 
University of Kentucky, and chairman of 
the Sheep Day Program said the dog prob- 
lem is not only causing serious losses in 
Kentucky’s sheep production, but is keep- 
ing many potential sheepmen from the 
State. 


The Sheep Day Program opened on an 
interesting note with down-to-earth dis- 
cussions of sheep operations by Kentucky 
farmers representing various sections of the 
State. Taking part in the discussion were 
A. H. Stephenson, Clark County; James 
Miller, Nicholas County; Raymond Ridley, 
Ohio County; Charles Taylor, Warren 
County; I. T. Caldwell, Grant County; 
Frank Marquette, Pendleton County; and 
Clarence Orr, Owen County. 

National Wool Growers Association Presi- 
dent, Howard Vaughn, addressed the group 
on the rebuilding of America’s sheep flocks 
and stressed the aims and work of the Na- 
tional Association. 


Other speakers who helped to make the 
program outstanding were C, J. Fawcett, 
manager, National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, Boston; Dorothy Holland, Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board, who has 
been conducting the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ “Lamb Goes to School” program; Floyd 
Snell, Petersen Sheep Company, Spencer, 
Iowa; J. W. Mitchell, manager, Texas Live- 
stock Marketing Association; Ray Gustaf- 
son, manager, Producers Livestock Market- 
ing Association, Louisville, Kentucky; and 
Floyd Clay, Winchester, Kentucky. 

About one-third of the organization com- 
mittee for the State met at Lexington the 
day prior to the Sheep Day Program to 
approve organization plans for presentation 
at the annual sheep day. Other members 
of the committee in various parts of the 
State had previously approved the organiza- 
tion plan. 
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Part of the Organization Committee of Kentucky sheep raisers meeting in Lexington, June 9th, to 
approve plans for a State organization of sheepmen. This committee also discussed the need of a 
State organization to cope with Kentucky’s serious dog problem. 

The committee was authorized a year ago to consider plans of organization under discussion for 
some time previous to the 1948 field day. The organization plan was unanimously approved on June 


10th this year. 


Standing, left to right: Campbell Wade, Elizabethtown; Henry Besuden, Winchester; Roy Galloway, 
Paris; Alex Veech, Taylorsville. Seated, left to right: James Miller, Millersburg; Marion Mahan, Nicholas- 
ville; Laban Jackson, Eminence; Wm. Dale, Lexington; Frank Marquette, Falmouth; Harry F. Howell, 


Mt. Sterling. 


The 1949 Lamb-On-Pasture contest was 
held at Lexington, Kentucky on June 9th 
and at Bowling Green, Kentucky on June 
14th. There were approximately 500 flocks 
in the contest comprising 2,600 ewes. It 
is hoped next year to expand this program 
to 1,000 flocks and add two or three more 
shows. Main aim of the projects is to dem- 
onstrate the more profitable practices in 
lamb production, and thereby create greater 
interest in sheep raising as a farm enterprise. 
Emphasis is placed on the number of 
pounds of lamb produced per ewe and 
the economy of production through finish- 
ing lambs on pasture. Rather complete 
production records are kept on flocks en- 
tered. 


Prize money of more than $2,000 for the 
contest was contributed by commission 
agencies, stockyards, local packers and a 
local chamber of commerce. Grand cham- 
pion load of lambs at Lexington was ex- 
hibited by William Dale, Lexington and 
reserve load by A. H. Stephenson, Win- 
chester. At Bowling Green, the grand 
champion load was composed of lambs 
from a group of farmers in Warren County, 
Kentucky and Reserve load was from Ohio 


County farmers. All lambs were out of 
northwestern’ ewes bred by Southdown 
E.E.M. 


rams. 











Iowa Officers Meet 


NNUAL meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors and Executive Committee of 

the Iowa State Sheep Association were held 
on the campus of Iowa State College at 
Ames, Iowa on June 22nd. Those present 
Rockwell City, 
president; Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, vice 


were, George Souder, 
president; Herschel Carmichael, Oskaloosa; 
Lester Chappell, Corning; C. W. McDonald, 
Ames; and W. W. Kitchell, field repre- 
sentative. 

During the meeting, Assistant Secretary 
Marsh of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation was called in to explain the organi- 
zation and aims of the National Association. 
Considerable interest was shown looking 
toward ways and means of possible affilia- 
tion of the Iowa organization with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 

The Executive Committee pased a reso- 
lution authorizing Mr. Souder to attend 
the annual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association in Denver next De- 


cember as an Iowa delegate. 


E.E.M. 
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Livestock Research Needs 


ISEASES, parasites and insects are again 
given top priority among livestock 
problems that should be studied under the 
Research and Marketing Act, in a report 
by the Livestock Advisory Committee. The 
report, which results from the Committee’s 
recent meeting in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, (released by the U.S.D.A. on 
June 22) also lists as pressing problems the 
need for research on range improvement 
and for studies on both the utilization and 
marketing of animal fats and oils. The 
Committee’s recommendations, made with 
the 1951 fiscal year program in mind, are, 
in the order of their priority, as follows: 


Production Research 


Emphasis should be directed toward, but 
not limited to, “X” disease, brucellosis and 
shipping fever among the diseases; horse 
flies, deer flies and screw worm flies among 
the insects; and stomach worms and liver 
flukes among the parasites. 

Range improvement to provide more 
forage for livestock and more efficient use 
of a natural resource is listed as offering 
wide opportunity for effective research and 
coordination of effort by a number of re- 
search and regulatory agencies. There is 
serious need, says the Committee, for re- 
search on control of undesirable weeds, 
shrubs and brush which have caused range 
pastures to deteriorate. Research is needed 
also on the associated problems of water 
conservation, erosion and rodent control; 
the development of suitable grasses and 
methods of reseeding, and the maintenance 
of desirable relationships between wild and 
domesticated animal populations. 

The toxicological effects of insecticides 
on livestock and humans should be studied 
further because of the rapid progress that 
is being made in developing new, power- 
ful and desirable insecticides. 

The genetic improvement of livestock 
needs further support toward development 
of strains or breeds or crosses that are better 
suited to conditions existing in different 
livestock producing areas. 

The development of methods and equip- 
ment by which a producer might specialize 


in farrowing pigs throughout the year is 
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recommended for study with the thought 
that such specialization might reduce losses 
of suckling pigs and lessen seasonal market- 
ing problems. 

Bigger lamb crops from ewes should be 
sought through investigating, (1) the effect 
of controlling the temperature of the ani- 
mals at breeding time to avoid failures at- 
tributable to hot weather; (2) the effect of 
hormones -injected at breeding time, and 
(3) the effect of certain feeds on breeding 
ability. 

There should be further investigation and 
development of feeding practices which 
maintain continuous growth in animals as 
compared with practices which produce 
intermittent growth. It is thought that con- 
tinuous growth is more efficient in pro- 
ducing meat with especially desirable mar- 
ket characteristics. 

Death losses of young pigs continues as 
a problem that needs to be studied as to 
causes and control measures, along with 
similar studies of other young domestic ani- 
mals. 


Wheat pasture poisoning of livestock, 
primarily sheep arid cattle, is found espe- 
cially in the Southwest and needs further 
investigation. 


Utilization Research 


The utilization of animal fats and oils is 
a serious problem because they are being 
rapidly replaced by synthetic raw materials 
in several important industrial uses. The 
Committee says it is imperative that there 
be fundamental research on animal fats 
and oils, as well as exploration of new uses 
and efforts to reduce the proportion of fat 
to lean meat in slaughter animals coming 
to market. Closely related to the fats and 
oils problem is that of lard, which however 
is primarily an edible product with a dif- 
ferent type of competition as well as use. 

There should be further investigation of 
the chemistry and structure of meats to 
determine what changes occur between the 
farm and the consumer’s table. Such studies 
could help in improved marketing and a 
greater consumption of meat. Also, a com- 
plete analysis of meat to reveal all its com- 
ponents would aid consumers to realize its 
nutritional value in the diet. 


The conversion of land to pasture, which 
is regarded as fundamental in the solution 
of some crop surpluses, should be encour- 
aged through research on several problems. 
These include: (1) How does land react 
when changed from cultivated crops to less 
intensive uses? (2) When land is converted 
to grasses, how may the encroachment of 
weeds be reduced or prevented? (3) What ~ 
grasses are most suitable in converting crop 
land to pastures? 

Leather, another animal product con- 
fronted with increased competition from 
synthetics, needs further research on such 
matters as: (1) Improved methods of 
tanning, (2) the best uses for leather of 
different weights, and (3) improvement of 
qualities for established uses, especially for 
insoles in shoes. 

It is suggested that there be research on 
new methods of getting more tender beef, 
and that the work be designed to supple- 
ment research on continuous growth in beef 
cattle by using the experimental animals in 
cooking and taste tests. 


To meet the nutritional requirements of 
farm animals, feeds such as hybrid corn, 
tankage and other products need to be 
analyzed and evaluated. To obtain better 
utilization of feeds, it is possible there 
should be further work on the nutritional 
requirements of animals. Also, feeding of 
wheat to livestock may be an effective way 
to use surplus stocks, if research on feeding 
practices is conducted. 

Much meat is lost when animals are 
bruised and crippled on the way to market. 
Prevention of this loss would increase uti- 
lization of the animals and probably returns 
to producers. Research on where and how 
these losses occur and what may be done 
to prevent them, deserves support. 


Marketing Recommendations 


Markets for pork and lard should be 
studied for opportunities to alleviate sur- 
plus problems, with investigation of foreign 
markets recommended especially. The de- 
mand for bacon also should be studied. As 
the most serious problem is the marketing 
of lard, there should be Extension work to 
encourage producers to market meat-type 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Wool Market Facts 


. pee: was a better tone to the June 
wool market although it is difficult 
to put a finger on any one reason for this. 
Of course we always pin everything to the 
law of supply and demand, though under 
support programs its impact may not be 
so strong as in previous times. 

Here are some figures on supply and 
* demand. While there was an estimated 
increase in world wool production of 10,- 
000,000 pounds in 1949, the total is only 
3,730,000,000 pounds of grease wool as 
against the 1936-40 average of 3,930,000,- 
000 pounds. 


World Production 


Estimates for 1949 production are given 
by continents with the 1936-40 averages. 


ESTIMATED WORLD PRODUCTION, GREASY BASIS 
BY CONTINENTS FOR 1949 & AVERAGES 1936-40 








Average 
Continent 1936-40 1949 
Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. 
North America ........ 452 286 
EE Ne! 480 396 
(UGS SSeS ers 310 815 
RSet seeker 344 337 
South America .......... 639 698 
CRORE ee ae 337 271 
Oceania (Australia & 
New Zealand ........ 1,366 1,425 
3,930 3,730 


The strong statistical position of wool 
was covered recently by Mr. F. S. Arthur, 
general manager, U.K.-Dominion Wool Dis- 
posal, Ltd., in an address before the Inter- 
national Wool Textile Organization in Flor- 
ence, Italy. As of June 30th, this year, in 
Mr. Arthur’s opinion, the average level of 
wool stocks available would be enough for 
5 months’ consumption. However, of Meri- 
no combing wool there would only be 
enough for 3 to 3% months consumption, 
which is much below normal. 


Available Supplies 


Mr. Arthur estimates world supplies of 
apparel wools for 1949-50 at 3,255,000,000 
pounds of grease wool. World consumption 
in 1948-49, he figures, at 3,635,000,000 
pounds. At this rate of consumption 400,- 
000,000 pounds of grease wool will have 
to be found or consumption reduced during 
the coming year. 
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In the United States apparel wool stocks 
reached the lowest point since the end of 
the war at the opening of April of this 
year. Manufacturers, retailers, and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation were re- 
ported on that date to have 199,000,000 
pounds of wool (scoured basis) as com- 
pared to 346,000,000 at the same time in 
1948. The decline amounts to 147,000,000 
pounds (scoured basis) or 42 percent. The 
table below is taken from the Wool Digest 
of June 21st and shows the sources of 


supply. 


the value of the pound at this time byt 
plans to meet her economic crisis by setting 
up stricter import quotas on goods from the 
U.S. and other countries that demand dol. 
lar payments, and building up trade with 
countries that will accept the pound ster. 
ling and British manufactures in payment 
for imports. 

There are differences of opinion here ag 
to what the results would be, particularly 
in the textile industry, if the British Goy- 
ernment should decide to lower the value 
of its pound. Some observers doubt wheth- 


MILLION POUNDS, SCOURED BASIS 











April 2 April 3 Decline From 
1949 1948 1948 to 1949 
Amount Percent 
Total, Mfrs., Dealers, C.C.C. ............ 199 346 147 42% 
jG BREA as SS Ee Aeraein ler a 124 216 92 43% 
Se Ss) 2 RESRES Rae e tohe fee 67 139 72 52% 
eere.; Dealere -.<.2...-.-.63:.-3..2. 57 77 20 26% 
II hte gibt ivenvapenchnascineeteckib 75 130 55 42% 





“This report,” said the Wool Digest, “re- 
flects the decline in imports which has oc- 
curred during the past year and the close 
inventory policies of the mills. Expanded 
mill requirements could be met only on a 
hand-to-mouth basis.” 


The above figure shows the underlying 
strength of wool markets. However, there 
are some other factors that must be taken 
into consideration. Mr. Arthur, at the Flor- 
ence meeting referred to above, brought out 
some of these factors. “The statistical posi- 
tion of wool,” he said “is still strong, but 
we find the outlook as regards future de- 
mand more perplexing than at any stage 
since the war. That this perplexity is 
widely spread among the trade is no doubt 
one reason why stocks have been allowed 
to run down to the low level referred to 
above, so that the commitments are at a 
minimum. There is growing evidence in 
many markets of consumer resistance to the 
high level of prices for wool products, as 
there is, of course, for many other articles, 
and the tendency may be for consumers to 
be tempted to transfer their spending away 
from apparel.” 


Another current disturbing question is 
whether or not the British pound will be 
devaluated. There is some belief that the 
British Government does not want to lower 


er it would mean lower wool prices here 
as Australia probably would not decrease 
the value of her pound to correspond with 
the British reduction. Others think that 
the Dominions would all follow whatever 
action is taken by the British Government. 
J. B. Wilson points out that since the price 
of Australian wool is currently 10 cents a 
pound higher than domestic wools, that 
price differential would act as a “cushion” 
against a tendency toward lower prices if 
the British pound is decreased in value. 

Of course, everyone is moving cautiously, 
apparently fearful he may be caught hold- 
ing the bag if a depression actually de- 
velops. We, of course, are aware at this 
time of signs of a recession or a readjust- 
ment of values. It is possible, however, to 
over-play the situation both ways. For 
example read this statement taken from the 
Weekly Wool Trade Report of the Wool 
Associates of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. It is dated June 29th. 

“After showing mild signs of a pickup in 
retail demand, the men’s suit industry noted 
another downturn last week with orders 
to cutters running at around 60 percent of 
last year. Once more it seems that retailers 
are buying as little as possible to tide them 
over the early fall season as they strive 


to keep stocks down to an absolute mini- 
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mum. One factor of this policy may be to 
lower actual sales, according to mill sources, 
since it may mean that stores will be unable 
to meet demand. However, the main dif- 
fculty with such a position is the same 
element that came to light recently in the 
women’s field when manufacturers of cloth 
were forced to raise their prices on luster 
woolens since retailers had failed to order 
enough to meet their actual needs. The 
price boosts were necessary to expand oper- 
ations required to produce emergency 
orders, and leaders in the men’s field state 
that the same situation will surely exist for 
them unless retail outlets act a little more 
aggressively in fall buying. Another factor 
in the picture is that retailers are looking 
for more substantial price cuts from mills 
before buying. Manufacturers state that 
the three to five dollar slashes they an- 
nounced in April are all that will be possi- 
ble until they are assured of increased de- 
mand from stores that would make it profit- 
able to ‘mass’ produce at lower costs. A 
key to the prices may be forthcoming in 
about a month when spring lines start 
being quoted by many mills. These quar- 
ters feel that if mills believe price cuts will 
cause greatly increased volume they will 
lower their quotations. However, at current 
volume levels most mills are not expected 
to be able to drop their prices.” 

And here is this from the June 24th re- 
port of the Bradford England Wool Market 
as carried in Woolfacts: 

“Season’s high prices have led many 
frms to work on smallest possible stock 
margins with result they are faced by possi- 
ble ‘squeeze’ for wool before new season’s 
shipments can arrive here. Much depends 
on whether present comsumption is main- 
tained and it shows no signs of lagging. 
Most topmakers and spinners have sold 
their output for next few months and it is 
almost impossible to buy Merino tops Brad- 
ford for delivery before October. Informa- 
tion here is that some Continental countries 
also lightly stocked in wool and a few are 
trying to buy from commercial stocks in 
Yorkshire. There is revived inquiry from 
U.S.A. for Merino tops, but quick shipment 
is required and top output here so well sold 
under contract that few firms are able to 
offer quick delivery.” 

Domestic wool growers also have the as- 
surance of a floor under their market. If 
the Agricultural Act of 1948, familiarly 
called the Aiken law, goes into effect at the 
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-IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 
AUGUST 3—FILER, IDAHO 
Plentiful Supply of Quality Rams 
Suffolk Sale of the West 


_ HAMPSHIRES AND SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 


Sponsored by 
IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Boise Box 2598 


Idaho 














Follow the Trend— 
TO BONVUE, 
Corriedales That Pay! 


Practical Hampshires 
For Range and Stud 
75 RAMS & EWES 


NORTHERN COLORADO 


HAMPSHIRE SALE 
Greeley, Colo. — July 25 


For catalog, write e 
Ward R. Smith, Rte. 1, Fort Collins, Colo. 


BONVUE RANCH 


Hereford Cattle & Corriedale Sheep 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 


U.S.A.’s_ greatest imported Corriedale 





PANAMA 5S 


For 14 years I have been breeding PANAMAS— 
the popular dual-purpose sheep—and have built 
up a good purebred flock. 

Will have a consignment at the National Ram 
Sale and some good rams for sale at the ranch. 


JOSEPH HORN upert, Idaho, Rte. No. 2 


“The 


stud cordially invites your inquiry or visit.” 



























SYLVAN J. PAULY 
Owner 








DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


THE 
PAULY RANCH 


Breeders of 










Registered and Purebred Rambouillet Sheep 
Also 


Lincoln-Rambouillet Cross-breds 


"Range Rams Our Specialty” 
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beginning of 1950, they will be supported 
at 60 to 90 percent of a modernized par- 
ity. If the Pace bill goes into effect they 
will be supported at 100 percent of the 
income support standard which, in effect, 
is the same as modernized parity. And in 
the event that neither of the above meas- 


ures become effective at the opening of 
1950 and title I of the Aiken law is con- 
tinued indefinitely, as is now proposed 
through bills introduced in both Houses of 
Congress, wool would be protected through 
continuation of the purchase program or 


by loans, 





Rudbisn 


MEN‘S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
484 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 











THE ORIGINAL 


Nalautieay: 























Your foot tells you these are the boots for you year in and year out. 
Made for your comfort, pleasure and service by craftsmen who enjoy 
and take pride in their work. 


Sold Nationally by Prominent Dealers 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


ENID JUSTIN 
President 
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NOCONA 
TEXAS 


So as we see it at this time, the domestic 
wool market is assured of a floor under jt 


Sales at the Ranch 


The opening of June saw the clearangp 
of practically all 8-months’ Texas wog) 
Only about half a million pounds of such 
wools were thought to be unsold at the 
months’ close. In excess of 800,000 pounds 
of 8 months’ wool was sold within a shox 
time early in the month. From 50 to 5] 
cents was paid for the Delaine type wool 
and 60 to 64 cents for other lots. On cleap 
basis, landed Boston, these wools were esti- 
mated to cost $1.35 to $1.45. Grower 
were still holding fast to the 12-monthg 
wool, waiting for prices better than 65 
cents. One lot of average 12-months’ wool 
was reported as sold during the month at 
65 cents. 

Some activity was also reported in the 
Northern States although as July opens the 
situation in the western area is referred to 
as “quiet.” Early in July 64 cents was re. 
ported paid for a Meagher County, Mon- 
tana, clip of between 6,000 and 8,000 
fleeces. This clip of fine wool is an ex- 
tremely choice one. 

Selling was resumed in Montana on June 
20th for the first time since the early con- 
tract period. On that date 60 cents was 
given for one of the outstanding clips in 
the Adel area. From that date until the 
end of the month the following transactions 
were reported by the First National Bank 
of Great Falls, Montana. 


4,100 fleeces, Stanford area............55¢ 
8,000 fleeces, Meeteese, Wyo. area 56c 
1,500 fleeces, Browning area....... 50c 
1,100 fleeces, Browning area. ..50e 

900 fleeces, Browning area..........50c 


4,600 fleeces, 
2,150 fleeces, 


Shelby area..............51¢ 
Shelby area..............52c 

In Wyoming, sales were reported at 57 
to 65 cents a pound f.o.b. Boston which 
would mean from 52 to 60 cents at the 
ranch, as 5 cents is deducted for freight 
and handling. 

We have heard of sales of Idaho ranch 
wool, mostly medium type, at 42 to 43 
cents, and of one sale in Nevada at 53 
cents. 

Dean Hill reports in his wool letter in 
the Wyoming Wool Grower of June 23rd, 
the sale of 200,000 pounds of Oregon wool 
the first week of June at 43 to 59 cents a 
pound net to the grower, or from $1.40 
to $1.45 clean, landed Boston. 
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Interesting factor on the Boston wool 
market was the increased interest in woolen 
types of wool. Mills were reported as 
hard pressed in getting noils and also 
soured wool, 58’s to 60’s grades. Sales on 
the Boston market during the month in- 
duded graded fine good French combing 
up to $1.55 clean basis; fine average 
French combing from $1.45 to $1.50 and 
fine short French combing from $1.35 to 
$1.40. Graded halfblood wool was sold at 
an estimated price of around $1.35 and a 
gmall lot of graded %’s, 1949 clip, of aver- 
age length brought about $1.10. 


Amendment to Wool Labeling 
Rules Approved 


The Federal Trade Commission on July 


CREDIT 
Available 


SHEEPMEN 
CATTLEMEN 


SEE US FOR YOUR RANGE 
AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Low Interest Rate 








Utah Livestock Production 


Credit Association 
206 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 














A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS 


FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortages, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 





PETERSON STOCK FARM 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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Ist stated it had adopted an amendment to 
the rules and regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act to permit the use of registered iden- 
tification numbers instead of firm names on 
stamps, tags, or labels used on articles to 
show the wool fiber content. The new rule 
becomes effective August Ist. 


C.C.C. Stocks 


As of May 3lst, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation reported its holdings as fol- 
lows: 


Grand Total Shorn 
and Pulled Wool ................ 73,278,000 
Plus unappraised wool....13,112,000 


Less undelivered sales.... 4,492,000 
Net Wool Available 


for Sale 





Izaak Walton League 
Convention 


HE Izaak Walton League of America 

held its 27th annual convention in Den- 
ver, Colorado, June 23-25, Popular opinion 
usually catalogs the league as a sports- 
men’s organization as we know them here 
in the West. Such is not the case. A single 
hour’s session on fish and game and the 
management problem connected therewith 
was all the space the agenda allocated to 
the sports of hunting and fishing. The bal- 
ance dealt with the broader aspects of 
natural resource development. 


The bulk of the 500 delegates present 
were from eastern and midwestern States, 
with a strong contingent from California 
to represent the West Coast. To many of 
those present it was their first visit to the 
Rocky Mountain area and their first oppor- 
tunity to discover that western livestock- 
men were human beings with many Ameri- 
can traits similar to their own. Many had 
based their opinion of sheep and cattlemen 
from the lurid word-pictures used by those 
who dramatized the so-called “land-grab.” 
The correction of this preconceived impres- 
sion would in itself justify the time and 
money spent for the Denver meet. As for 
the delegates themselves, they proved to 
be a group of public-spirited Americans im- 
bued with an honest and sincere idea to de- 
fend the woods, waters, and wildlife of 
America. They are a potent force in pre- 
serving and improving the wonders of 
nature in these United States and their out- 
standing achievement to date is the success- 


ful war on stream pollution caused by in- 
dustry, mining and sewerage in and around 
our large eastern and midwestern cities. 

It would seem incumbent upon us West- 
erners to understand the aims and pur- 
poses of the League and by the same token 
carry to them a true picture of the social 
and economic needs of those who pioneered 
these mountains and desert areas. There 
could be a mutually satisfactory solution 
of the differences—real and imaginary— 
which seem to exist. William Voigt, Jr., the 
executive director of the Izaak Walton 
League, fully realizes the problem. He is 
now inviting the spokesmen of the various 
groups to gather around a table and work 
out a program equitable to all groups. Such 
an approach is bound to bear fruit. 

One of the principal speakers at the con- 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDERCOLLIE 








SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


ALLEN, ARTHUR N. 
McLeansboro, Illinois 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 
Mr. Hansen has no dogs for sale at present) 


JONTZ, DEWEY M. 
Altoona, lowa 


LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 
Cooksville, Maryland 


McCLAIN & SONS, HOWARD 
Lima, Ohio 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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vention was Leslie A. Miller, former Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming and chairman of the 
Natural Resources Task Force of the Hoo- 
ver Commission. His topic was “Waste 
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Select blood lines of both stud 
and range rams will pass through 
the ring at this sale. 


Improve your flock 
with rams from the 


and Destruction of Resources and How to 
Cure It.” After severely criticizing the 
competition between the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Corps of Engineers in dam 















RAM SALE 


y | — Denver, Colo. 








ATTEND 


10 a.m. 














OREGON RAM SALE 


PENDLETON 


350 RAMS 


STUDS AND RANGE 


Suffolks, Suffolk-Hamp crossbreds, Hampshires, Rambouillets, 
Lincolns, Lincoln-Rambouillet crossbreds, 


Corriedales, Columbias. 


Selected Superior Rams 


EARL O. WALTER, Auctioneer 


Sale Sponsored by 


OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


23rd Annual 


August 19 




















and reservoir building, Miller repeated hig 
demand for a single, completely reyigg 
Federal Department of Natural Resourog 
and for an overall Board of Review to be 
operated directly under the President. yg, 
a Federal department, Miller continued 
should consider all resources as a whole, po) 
simply water or forests or wildlife or soi 
but all collectively as well as individually, 
Miller made no attempt to explain the req. 
sons why his task force recommendatioy, 
were not adopted by the Hoover Commis. 
sion. 

Director C. N. Feast of the Coloradg 
Game and Fish Department made an ¢& 
cellent presentation of Colorado’s big game 
problem and their means of solving it. Their 
system of flexible hunting seasons seems ty 
be the only solution that can be utilized tp 
combat big game problems of over-popula- 
tion and overutilization of ranges which go 
hand in hand with large game herds. 

Approximately 30 resolutions were offer. 
ed for consideration to the convention by 
the Resolutions Committee. “Outstanding 
among the 30 were those: 






Commending the good land management 
being practiced by many western stockmen; 
expressing agreement with moderate and 
reasonable stockmen that appropriate range 
improvement practices are necessary and 
desirable by the administering Federal 
agencies as well as private landowners; ex 
pressing a willingness to cooperate and 
confer with livestock organizations in order 
that their differences might be dissolved. 

Urging the establishment of a new Fed- 
eral Department of Natural Resources and 
a Board of Review within the office of the 
President of the United States for protec: 
tion of wildlife interests. 

Requesting Congress for increased funds 
for Forest Service, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Land Management, Fish & 
Wildlife Service, and other conservation 
agencies to more adequately perform much- 
needed conservation practices on lands 
within their jurisdiction. 

Endorsing S. B. 1766 intended to provide 
finances for rehabilitating the ranges on na- 
tional forests. 

Requesting a “specific item of at least 
adequate funds” for wildlife protection and 
management in the Forest Service to be 
included in the 1951 appropriation. 

Encouraging a solution to the long-time 
argument over the Jackson Hole Monument 
in Wyoming. 

Proposing the adoption of more specific 
and adequate zoning and regulation to pro- 
tect the character of the wild, primitive 
areas of the national forests. 


A banquet for the 500 delegates and 
guests, with Dr. Preston Bradley of Chi- 
cago, one of the founders of the League as 
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toastinaster, climaxed the entertainment 
features of the convention. 
—Harold J. Burback 


The Lamb Market 


HE dressed market on all classes of live- 

stock hit the skids the early part of 
July and took live prices tumbling with it. 
The hot humid weather in the East is given 
as the principal reason for the steep de- 
scent, as supplies were not considered ex- 
cessive and sharp price reduction failed to 
stimulate buying to any great extent. How- 
ever, limited supplies,—“starvation” is the 
word for lambs,—steadied the market and 
did bring better prices toward the end of 
the month. 

During the week ending June 2nd, top 
for lamb carcasses under 60 pounds at New 
York was $68. The next week it was $65 
for carcasses under 50 pounds. Then for 
two weeks it remained at $58 for carcasses 
under 50 pounds, and for the week ending 
July 1st the top was $60 for the same kind 
of carcass. The May top was $70. 

In the live lamb trade, $31.25 was top 
price for choice spring lambs in June. It 
was paid at Omaha during the first week 
of the month. During the same week $31 
was paid at Chicago; $30.25 was reached 
in Denver, and $30 at Fort Worth. On the 
downward slide they went to $26 at Chi- 
cago around the middle of the month in 
contrast to the May top of $35. 

Prices advanced after the middle of the 
month and the final week $29 was paid for 
choice spring lambs weighing 71 to 106 
pounds and having an unusually fine yield 
of 54 percent or better, at Denver. 

The institution of auction sales for lambs 
at the Ogden market, which is a leading 
lamb market during the summer season, 
was headline news in lamb marketing (see 
story elsewhere in this issue.) The auctions 
commenced on June 15th, and sales reports 
issued by the Ogden Livestock Market from 
that date through the 24th show consistent- 
ly higher prices on lambs sold-at auction 
than by private treaty. 

Idaho lambs made up a large part of 
the June receipts at Ogden. The first week 
$28.75, with freight benefits, was paid for 
a lot of 89-93-pound Idaho ranch spring 
lambs. Two carloads of Idaho range lambs 
reached the market during the second week 
to sell at $27.20 (auction). They weighed 
96 pounds and were said to be the most 
uniform lambs seen at that market up to 
that time. At the end of the month nine 
double decks of 98- to 105-pound closely 
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sorted Idaho range spring lambs were sold 
at auction in a price range of $27.95 to 
$28.35. The bulk of good and choice lambs 
brought $27.00 to $27.75. 

One double deck of good and choice 
Idaho feeders brought $24.10 at Ogden on 
June 30th. At Denver they were moving 


at that time at $20 to $23 for choice ones.. 


Early in the month from $25 to $27 was 
paid at Omaha and Denver for good and 
choice new feeders. 

Prices on old-crop lambs with Number 
1 and 2 pelts ranged from $28.50 down to 
$21.75, but sold mostly at between $22 and 
$238. 

At the month’s end slaughter ewes were 
mostly on a $6 to $9 basis. Good-mouth 
breeding ewes were selling on the Chicago 


market then at $10 to $11.50. Young ewes 
were bringing $12 to $14 and good yearling 
ewes were selling at $20 at that time, al- 
though during the month they had reached 


$23 at some points. 
Contracting 


In Montana, the only section from which 
we have contract reports, 21 cents was paid 
during the month for some lots of mixed 
blackfaced lambs and also mixed white- 
faced lambs. However, 1,400 mixed white- 
faced lambs, with fall delivery, were sold 
at 21% cents, one lot of 2,400 mixed lambs 
was taken at 22 cents, and 2,000 mixed 
black-faced lambs, guaranteed to weigh an 
average of 85 pounds at delivery, brought 
23 cents. 





for long or short feed. 


connections on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination: 
beyond Kanas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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OGDEN UNION STOCK YARDS 


COMPETITION 


Ogden now offers you the choice of 
selling at Auction or through regular 


sale channels. 


Active, 
nationwide sources assures highest 


prices obtainable for your livestock. 


Next Time — Try Ogden 


competitive bidding from 
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For 1,000 white-faced ewe lambs to be 
delivered off of beet top in December, 24 
cents was paid. 


LAMB PROMOTION 





Senator Pat McCarran has spearheaded 
the opposition in Washington to this move 
by the Army by proposing an amendment 
to the Army appropriations bill which 
would prevent purchase of foreign meat. 


The American National Livestock Aggo. 
ciation, the Western States Meat Packer 
Association, and the National Wool Grow. 
ers Association have been very active jp 
opposing this proposed action by the Army, 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last peak fij 
When you sell your lambs, whether ae popula 
at the range or central market, instruct Total U. S. Inspected 1949 1948 Genera 
the purchaser to deduct 75 cents per car Sjaughter, First Five Months ............0..---cccssssssssecesssseeeees 4,665,817 5,753,621 of the 
(3/5 cent per head in less than carload woos Ended June 25 June 26 on the 
i b = ing in 
. ecient ce Dianne “wd gan Bc A Nh gE 151,472 248,099 ee 
tivities to the National Livestock and Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): a ° 
ie tek oo S&S ae Sere ee rae $26.55 $29.30 1940. 
Mabe ee COE nao ae cackeccwes 24.05 26.15 sion tl 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Shorn): a - 
Foreign Purchases of Meat by Army RRR RN Renee eal arnt aed $23.10 $27.30 ae 
ie, a 5) Se a Ne ae ae eR aa 21.15 24.65 pande 
Considerable opposition has arisen to the : In 
Army's proposal to purchase 14 million New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices Pollo« 
pounds of beef and lamb from foreign Chemis, OES prema nannies ccemsenone $48.90 $61.30 has a 
sources for overseas consumption by troops. Good, 40-45 pounds —..--.-.------veeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 43.20 ___ 58.10 annu: 
The purchase of domestic goods is required Federally Inspected Slaughter—May prod 
under present law except where the article —___— — 
required “cannot be purchased in the U. S. Cattle 2.......-..--cc0-ccsescseesssvesssesssuesssessssversueessoesesueeseneesenses 1,024,754 876,927 - 
in sufficient quantities or at reasonable Calves .......2........0.ccccccc:cececececssesssesssessseseassssesseeeesteseseeeee 510,450 508,842 our 
prices.” The Army figures that it would IRC ARRESTS RL SP Seine Ae Meer aenae 3,721,421 3,562,290 poun 
save approximately $3,837,000 by purchas- Sheep and Lambs ...........-..--.....2-cc1-ssesssessseessseseseesseeesneeens 760,900 978,037 all t 
ing this meat outside of the U. S. 











OF ALL GRADES TO SATISFY THE DEMANDS OF THE THOUSANDS OF | 
FEEDERS IN THE CORN BELT WHO PATRONIZE 


THE SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


For Further Information Regarding The Prices, Services, Feeding, Etc. 
Commission Firm — Or Better Yet, Ship Your Next Consignment To 


— Write Your 


WANTED. . 
FEEDING LAMBS 
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“IIJHILE cattle, hogs, and sheep num- 

bers are all considerably below the 
peak figure of a few years ago the human 
population has been steadily increasing,” 
General Manager Pollock told members 
of the National Livestock and Meat Board 
on the occasion of its 26th annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, June 17th and 18th. “We 
have some 16 million more people in 
this country,” he said, “than we had in 
1940. All of which leads to the conclu- 
sion that if we even maintain our present 
per capita consumption of meat, our meat 
animal population will need to be ex- 
panded.” 

“In the past 5 years, ending with 1948,” 
Pollock continued, “our meat production 
has averaged 23 and a third billion pounds 
annually. That means that meat has been 
produced at the of 63.8 million 
pounds per day. 

“I think it is of interest to note that 
our 1948 meat output of 21.6 billion 
pounds was approximately 34 percent of 
all the meat produced in the world last 


rate 


year. This figure is all the more signifi- 
cant when we consider that this country 
has only 514 percent of the world’s area, 
has only 614 percent of the world’s popu: 
lation, possesses only 414 percent of the 
world’s sheep, about 22 percent of the 
world’s hogs and 10.2 per cent of the 
world’s cattle. And as proof of the effi- 
ciency of our livestock producers, this 
meat supply is being produced by less 
than one of every five persons of our 
population.” 

An increase of nationwide interest in 
meat was noted by Mr. Pollock also. The 
Board’s daily mail, the contacts made by 
its representatives over the country indi- 
cated, he said, that everyone is anxious to 
learn about meat, particularly the results 
of the Board’s research projects, and meat 
provides more to talk about than any other 
food product. 

In addition to many classes—beef, veal, 
pork, lamb, sausages, variety meats, and 
ready to serve meats—meat is available in 
fresh, frozen, cooked, and canned form. 


Meat Board in 26th Annual 


There are literally hundreds of meat cuts— 
cuts available for every pocketbook, for 
every purpose, and every occasion, Pollock 
asserted, and for every cut there is a 
proper method of cooking so that it will 
have the proper appetite appeal. 

Added to all the material that meat 
naturally provides for educational and 
promotion work are the many facts that 
research has discovered. “No longer is 
meat regarded as a food which simply 
satifies hunger,” says Mr. Pollock. “In the 
light of new research dicoveries, meat has 
been revealed as a rich source of high 
quality protein, of health-promoting vi- 
tamins, of blood and bone-building mine- 
rals and is also high in energy. The facts 
flowing from these research laboratories 
are being put to good use in the Board’s 
educational programs. They are reaching 
the teachers, stu- 
dents, dentists, dietitians, 
nurses and consumers generally.” 


nation’s homemakers, 


physicians, 


He referred also to the changes made 
in livestock production through research 








BECAUSE THEY 


@ Yield a higher percent lamb 
crop 


@ Lamb easier — less death 
loss 


@ Move and load quicker 
@ Are NOT wool blind 


@ Yield a higher percent of 
FAT lambs off grass 


@ Grow more pounds of meat 
—more dollars at the market 








There’s MORE 
S UF FOLK S 


For Complete Details, Including List of Breeders, Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HICKMAN, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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Profit in 


“Recognized By The Canadian National Livestock Records” 
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SUFFOLKS 


The Rain Is Half the Flock 


SO HE SHOULD BE A GOOD ONE 
Through good sires and sound 
breeding practices, I’ve aimed 


to make my flock a notable one. 


My Consignment to the National 
2 Stud Rams 


Pen of Five Registered Rams 


R. E. WINN 


Nephi, Utah 
“Suffolks Mean More Profit” 








High Altitude Suffolks 


Stamina enough to stand 
up under range service. 


Quality enough to please 
the discriminating buyer. 


e 
HOWARD CORPENING 


SARATOGA, WYOMING 








L. R. STEADMAN & SONS 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
and Soda Springs, Idaho 
HAVE TO OFFER 
75 head of Large, Range-Raised 


SUFFOLK 


Yearling Rams and 100 head of Large 
Ram Lambs Sired by University of 
Idaho and Kelsey & Turner Rams. 
For Fall Delivery 








ANGLE CARAS & SONS 


Owners of the Largest Registered 
SUFFOLK FLOCK IN UTAH 


Our 20 years in the Suffolk business en- 
ables us to select our breeding stock. 
We are offering in the National Ram 
Sale: 16 Top Yearling Rams sired by 
Walter P. Hubbard Ram. 


OUTSTANDING BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
ON OUR FARM AT ALL TIMES 








on animal nutrition, to the solution of 
meat packing problems through research 
and to the changes in meat retailing. 

“It is of interest to note that eight years 
ago, “Mr. Pollock continued, “the  self- 
service method of selling meat was just 
getting underway. On January Ist this year 
a survey showed that there are more than 
800 markets which maintain self-service 
meat departments and thousands of others 
providing partial self-service. 

“The experiences of many retailers who 
have installed self-service meat depart- 
ments is to the effect that in these mar- 
kets, customers buy a greater variety of 
meat, including more of the _less-de- 
manded meat cuts, that the usual con- 
gestion in the market is relieved, and 
that consumers actually buy more meat. 

“Whether this method of selling meat 
will be the accepted method of the future 
remains to be seen. The same holds true 
with regard to the selling of meat in 
frozen form. In any event, however, any 
and all such developments are of more 
than ordinary interest from the stand- 
point of the livestock and meat industry.” 

Dr. H. E. Babcock, prominent _live- 
stock farmer of Ithaca, N.Y., (Wool 
Grower, June, 1949, P.14) in an excel- 
lent talk, cautioned Board members about 


the big danger before us today of letting 
the “maladjustment between forage and 
cereal production, livestock population 
and the quality of the American dig 
become so acute that we will compromise 
our principles.” He offered a seven-point 
program to help keep livestock numbers 
at a point where human population will 
receive proper nutrition. He pointed ont 
the necessity of a maximum conversion 
of waste foods, forage and surplus grains 
into animal food products; of the need 
for keeping foreign aid and foreign trade 
programs in line with a national policy 
that protects and encourages American 
agriculture; and the desirability of sub- 
stituting the forward-looking idea of soil 
building for the defensive idea of soil 
conservation. 

The Board presented an award to Dr, 
C. A. Elvehjem of the University of Wis- 
consin in recognition of his contribution 
to the science of biochemistry and _ his 
leadership in the field of nutrition. 

Honor was also paid by the Meat Board 
to Dean H. H. Kildee who is retiring as 
Dean of Agriculture at the Iowa State 
College. 

At the closing session of the 26th an- 
nual meeting of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board the members of the board 








FEDERAL ALLOTMENTS AND ESTIMATED COOPERATIVE FUNDS 
AVAILABLE FOR FISCAL YEAR, 1949 





PREDATOR CONTROL 








Federal Cédoperative Total 
Dollars Dollars __ Dollars 
Region 1: 

Dene INOW gs snc cn. 27,480 27,480 
Be RIS a Send Main ae ee 40,712 297,250 337,962 
RSE pat SUG eens ee a eee 34,388 87,700 122,088 
PNR Dos a Re ae 8 ge 35,048 172,000 207,048 
5 7 REST ARS a Sear taee Seca earl cae 34,436 69,200 103,636 
LEMS ACS eee eae 34,745 144,120 178,865 
sp, SIRE Ce Rc oR ec ae 15,075 11,000 26,075 

Se ene een 221,884 781,270 1,003,154 

Region 2: 

Regional -QGice. ..--...-. oo. ceccces-.. 22,546 22,546 
RUN rte ee eee a 8 27,127 44,700 71,827 
Co SSS ae een ier aa eae 34,909 120,000 154,909 
SS ae en One oe de 34,273 66,000 100,273 
Oklahoma-Kansas -......................--...0:-.. 17,464 30,800 48,264 
Lo abet Se et ae ee ad ee 45,910 313,200 359,110 
Ee noe or I ge oy Ne cis 34,345 125,000 159,345 
NUS fat a a ge 34,238 121,080 155, 318 

Me MS Bn insisted 250,812 820,780 1,071,592 


It should be realized that these funds are the estimated amounts that have been 
spent for the year ending July 1, 1949, and that the funds for 1950 have not as yet 


been made available. 
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of directors elected F. G. Ketner, Colum- 
bus, Ohio to the office of chairman of the 
poard. Mr. Ketner is the representative 
of the National Swine Growers Associa- 
tin on the directorate. 

The new vice chairman of the Board 
is Jay Taylor, Amarillo, Tex., who is the 
representative of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association. Frank 
Richards, Chicago, representative of the 
National Society of Record Associations, 
was re-elected to the office of treasurer. 
R, C. Pollock, Chicago, was re-elected to 
the office of secretary and general man- 
ager. 

The approximately 200 representatives 
of the industry present at the meeting 
came from 32 States—from Maryland to 
California. 


Rete eC ee meee ene 
Sydney (Australia) Sale 
HE following report of the Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, Sheep Sale, May 26 to 28, 
1949, comes from the Australian Depart- 
ment of Information, San Francisco, Calif. 

“Australian confidence in the stability of 
the world market for wool was typified at 
the 50th Sydney Stud Sheep Show this 
month when a stud ram was sold at auction 
for 2,000 guineas ($6,800). The price was 
the highest paid in Sydney for 20 years. 
The ram was from Mr. G.B.S. Falkiner’s 
Haddon Rig Merino stud in the Warren 
district of New South Wales. 

“One of Australia’s most important Meri- 
no studs, Haddon Rig has a world-wide 
reputation. Behind its successes lies a cen- 
tury of experience. 

“A new record sale and average price 
was established when the four-day Syd- 
ney auctions closed. Averaging £93,15/— 
each ($304) 1,250 Merino rams were sold 
for £117,000 ($380,000) compared with 
last year’s sales when 1,250 Merino rams 
were sold for £105,000 ($341,000). The 
overall quality of sheep at the 1949 show 
was better than in 1948. 

“Mr. O.McL. Falkiner, president of the 
New South Wales Sheepbreeder’s Associa- 
tion—organizers of the show—said that this 
year’s record aggregate return of £117,000 
($380,000) reflected the prosperity being 
enjoyed by the Australian wool industry. 

“Although many of the selected and flock 
rams went cheaper, some by as much as 
% percent, top-qaulity rams sold well 
throughout the sales at prices above those 
tling in 1948. Quality of strong wool 
sheep was better than had ever been seen 
before at the show.” 
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BROADMEAD Imptd. Suffolks 
Top California Sale... 


Two rams out of our recent importa- 
tion of English Suffolks sold for $525, 
highest price at this year’s California 
Sale. 

A Benacre Ram and a Pen of Stuart 
Paul Rams, out of the same importa- 
tion, will be offered at the National 
Ram Sale, along with our Hampshires. 


BROADMEAD FARMS 


Rte. 1, AMITY, OREGON 
HARRY M. HAWKINS, Owner 
J. D. HARPER, Superintendent 
ROBERT M. FINLAY, Shepherd 














A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM OF LINE BREEDING 
TO OUTSTANDING SIRES 
Has Made 
This Flock a Dependable Source of 
Rugged, Heavy-Boned, Western-Type 


SUFFOLKS 


Produced at an Altitude of 6,200 Ft. 
Inspect Our Consignments to the Following Sales: 


NATIONAL RAM SALE IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP SALE, 
10 yrl. Range Rams Idaho Falls, Idaho 
5 yrl. Reg. Rams 


10 Range Rams 
2 yrl. Reg. Stud Rams 


10 Reg. Ewes 
IDAHO RAM SALE, Filer, Idaho 1 Reg. Stud Ram 
2 Reg. Stud Rams AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
See Our Exhibits at the 1949 SALE, Ogden, Utah 
Intermountain Fairs 10 Reg. Ewes 


BONIDA FARM — Lima, Montana 


B. D. MURDOCH, Owner 














STARR 
SUFFOLKS 


You'll See These Lambs 
at the National 


My Consignment Includes: 
1 Stud Ram Lamb 
5 Registered Lambs 
Pen of 10 Range Lambs 


Pen of 5 Range Yearlings 


OUR LAMBS ARE BIG . . . UNIFORM IN QUALITY AND SIZE 


L. L. STARR 
3968 No. Williams Ave. Portland 12, Oregon 
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Auxiliary Work 


Home Sewing Director 


RS. Delbert Chipman, American Fork, 
Utah, National Auxiliary Home Sewing 
Director, will be in charge of activities in 
all States, pertaining to the National Contest. 
Auxiliary presidents and home sewing 
directors who will supervise the contest in 
each State are: Mrs. Dan H. Hughes, Mont- 
rose, Colorado and Mrs. Ross Ingersoll, 
Meeker, Colorado; Mrs. John W. Jones, 
Hagerman, Idaho; Mrs. W. L. Barrett, 
Great Falls, Montana; Miss Margaret M. 
Griffin, Reno, Nevada; Miss Rheba Boyles, 
State College, New Mexico; Mrs. Peter 
Obiague, Burns, Oregon; Mrs. John Wid- 
doss, Belle Fourche, South Dakota; Mrs. 
Felix Real, Jr., Kerrville, Texas and Mrs. 
Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde, Texas (Director 
of Home Sewing Contest); Mrs. Emory C. 
Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. H. L. 
Mesecher and Mrs. Clyde Story, Golden- 
dale, Washington (Director of Home Sew- 
ing Contest); Mrs. Howard Flitner, Grey- 
bull, Wyoming and Mrs. O. T. Evans, Cas- 
per, Wyoming (Co-Director of Home Sew- 
ing Contest). 





National Contest Prizes 


ORE than $5,000 in college scholar- 
ships, savings bonds, sewing machines, 
and fabric lengths will be awarded in the 
third annual “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” home sewing contest, according to a 
recent announcement by the Wool Bureau, 
Inc. 
At the national contest, December 6-9, 
Denver, Colorado, these grands prizes will 
be awarded: 


For best original design in all divi- 
sions and classes: A $450 fashion study 
scholarship to Traphagen School of 
Fashion, New York, N.Y. awarded by 
that school. 

For best entry in Senior Division: A 
$300 college scholarship by the Forst- 
mann Woolen Company. 

For best entry in Junior Division: A 
$300 college scholarship by The Wool 
Bureau, Incorporated. 
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SENIOR CLASS 


Best Coat: A console sewing machine 
awarded by the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. 

Best Suit: A $100 savings bond by 
Botany Mills, Inc. 

Best Dress: A 12-dress wardrobe in 
fabric lengths by John Walther Fabrics, 
Inc. 


JUNIOR CLASS 


Best Coat: A “feather-weight model” 
sewing machine by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. 

Best Suit: A $100 savings bond by 
John Walther Fabrics, Inc. 

Best Dress: A 12-dress wardrobe in 
fabric lengths by Botany Mills, Incor- 
porated. 


“In the all wool home sewing contest,” 
says the brochure announcing the contest, 
“national prizes are to be given for excel- 
lence in home sewing irrespective of the 
materials used. While there are no rules 
or regulations governing the individual’s 
choice of a particular manufacturer's 
fabric or pattern, the sponsoring organiza- 
tions of this project wish to express their 
appreciation to all companies contributing 
awards, and to state that they deserve the 
full support of all contestants.” 

As stated in the May Wool Grower, 
(page 31) $250 in savings bonds will be 
distributed in each State taking part in the 
event. In addition to these cash awards, 
one John Walther’s fabric length will be 
awarded to the first prize winner, Senior 
Class, in each State by John Walther Fa- 
brics, Inc., and one “Botany” brand fabric 
length will be given the first prize winner 


in the Junior Class in each State by Bp 
tany Mills, Inc. 





—— 


Basis for Judging 
Changed 


AS high as 40 points instead of 25 » 

previously announced (May Wod 
Grower, page 32) may be given for work 
manship and fit of garment in the thigj 
annual “Make It Yourself — With Woo? 
contest. For general attractiveness of oy 
tume on contestant, the maximum numbe 
of award points will be 35 instead of 5 
No change has been made in the maximup 
award points for presentation of costume. 
they remain at 25. 


own 





Texas Quarterly Meeting 


HE second quarterly meeting of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association was held iy 
Sonora on June 24th. Mrs. W. R. Cusen 
barry, program chairman, arranged a coffee 
from 9:00 to 10:00 am. at the Sonor 
Club, preceding the business meeting, and 
dinner at the Wool House. 

In the afternoon the ladies relaxed at the 
Bryan Hunt ranch. 

Most important items of business dis 
cussed were the sewing contests, wool and 
mohair. The area chairmen, who have 
been working hard on both projects, re- 
ported the work well started. 


Secretary Ernest Williams, of the Texas 
Sheep & Goat Raisers Association, who re- 
cently returned from Washington, D.C, 
told us about the situation there in regard 
to the wool and mohair industry. 

Our membership has almost reached the 
350 mark but we hope to build it stil 
larger. 

Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., President. 





Kammlade’s Sheep Science 


Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails 


Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar X 


414 Pacific National Life Building 





SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 


Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training 


For Sale By 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Livestock Research Needs 
(Continued from page 21) 


or lighter weight hogs carrying less fat. 
(Swine carcass studies on the commercial 
yalue of meat-type hogs are recommended 
for continuance). 

Animal fats and oils generally face seri- 
ous competition from new synthetic prod- 
ucts which compete with inedible tallow 
and grease in the manufacture of detergents 
and with shortening in baked goods. There 
should be research as to new market out- 
lets, or as to how best to meet competition 
in established markets, in both domestic 
and foreign fields. 

Standards and grading research is recom- 
mended to obtain (1) more objective meas- 
ures of quality, (2) a closer correspondence 
between live animal and meat carcass 
grades, and (3) standards that correspond 
more closely with consumers* preferences as 
to meat of various qualities. To accom- 
plish the latter, the possibilities for divid- 
ing existing commercial grades of meat 
should be explored. 

There should be a study of the effect of 
income changes on meat consumption. It 
should take into account how habits and 
customs of consumers, as well as price re- 
lationship, influence demand for different 
kinds and cuts of meat. The consumption 
of meat in hotels, restaurants and _insti- 
tutions under different supply and _ price 
conditions also merits further study. 

Statistical information should be pro- 
vided to the fullest extent possible under 
the Research and Marketing Act on these 
subjects: Slaughter and meat production 
under Federal inspection, with national 
estimates on a weekly basis and State esti- 
mates on a monthly basis; cattle on feed 
for market estimated more precisely and 
frequently; pig crop estimates on a quarter- 
ly basis; monthly estimates on _ livestock 
marketed from important production areas; 
calf crop estimates on a more complete and 
current basis; monthly estimates on sausage 
production and boneless beef sold for ham- 
burger, including plants not under in- 
spection. 


Costs and margins studies are suggested 
to provide information on rendering opera- 
tions and to explore the possibilities for 
economies in such distribution as the pre- 
packaging of meat for retail. It is suggested 
that work on prepackaging seek more in- 
formation on labor costs under different 
systems; on where the prepackaging can 
be performed most economically; and of 
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the effect of this method of distribution on 
per capita meat consumption. 

Systems of marketing livestock in dif- 
ferent regions of the United States may 
well be studied for basic information on 
how channels, methods and procedures 
may be improved, especially in the North- 
east and South. 

Albert K. Mitchell, New Mexico rancher 
and a member of the Agricultural Research 
Policy Committee, met with the Livestock 
Advisory Committee and discussed the 
functions and goals of the ARPC, and 
the relationships between it and the com- 
modity and functional committees set up 
under the Act. 

Members of the Livestock committee 
are: Chairman, Frank S. Boice, Chiricahua 
Ranches, Sonoita, Ariz.; Norris K. Carnes, 
Central Cooperative Association, South St. 
Paul, Minn.; C. B. Denman, Farmington, 
Mo.; Wesley Hardenbergh, American Meat 
Institute, Chicago; George H. Hart, College 
of Agriculture, Davis, Calif.; E. Howard 
Hill, Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, Des 





SUFFOLKS 





This ram, consigned by me, was 
the 4th high ram ($1100) at the 
1948 National. He is the sire of all 
my rams consigned to the National 
at Salt Lake and the Idaho Sale at 
Filer this year, as | used him as a 
lamb on my entire flock. 


LAWSON HOWLAND 
Cambridge, Idaho 











Moines, Iowa; Arthur B. Maurer, Maurer- 
Neuer Corporation, Kansas City, Kas.; C. 
E.- Weymouth, Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Ass’n., Amarillo, Tex.; P. E. 
Williams, cattle feeder, Davenport, Fla.; G. 
N. Winder, National Wool Growers Ass’n., 
Craig, Colo.; William H. Yungcelas, Ameri- 
can Pork Producers Ass’n., Webster City, 
Iowa. Dr. H. C. Trelogan, assistant to the 
RMA administrator, is executive secretary 


of the Committee. 





SUFFOLK 


Rams of Quality 


Consigned to the National 
1 PEN 5 REG. YEARLING RAMS 
Sired by Imported Ram 

1 PEN OF 10 RAM LAMBS 
Sired by University of Idaho Ram 
Others for Sale at the Ranch 


ALLAN JENKINS, Newton, Utah 








Mountain View 


SUFFOLKS 


The Best Blood Lines 


Young Rams 
FOR SALE 


HOWARD VAUGHN 
DIXON, CALIFORNIA 














BIRCHLANDS SUFFOLKS 


We are again consigning two well bred yearling studs to the National: 
One sired by “Kirton Conqueror,” Imp. 
The other by a son of the Champion Ewe 
at the World's Fair 
There Are No Better Blood Lines 


D. R. PIGGOT, Prop. 
McMurdo, Golden, B.C, Canada 














Around The Range Country 


Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 


ARIZONA 


Showers in north central beginning of month, 
otherwise cool and dry. High elevation ranges good 
to excellent. Livestock fair to good. Ranges in 
south very dry, month’s end. 


Phoenix, Maricopa County 


All of the wool in this section has been 
sold. All types were included and the price 
range was from 50 to 60 cents. The wool 
is in fair condition. 

Weather and feed have been good (June 
20), comparing very favorably with condi- 
tions the past two or three years. Prospects 
for forage on the summer range are very 
good. 

We suffered serious spring losses which 
are attributable to the winter storms. The 
lamb crop was smaller by 30 percent. 
Lambing weather was bad and we lacked 
sufficient help. 

Antonio Gonzalo 


CALIFORNIA 


Pastures and ranges short and dry in lower foot- 
hills as month opened. Light, widely scattered pre- 
cipitation first week. As month progressed, critical 
water shortage in some localities. Ranges and pas- 
tures in lower foothills dried. 


COLORADO 


Precipitation above normal. Livestock mostly on 
summer ranges and in good to excellent condition. 
Ranges and pastures good mid-month. Some losses 
of lambs due to heavy rains. 

At end of month, ranges, pastures and livestock 
good to excellent. 


IDAHO 


Light to moderate showers first week. Ranges 
improved but moisture still needed in southwest 
and central. Livestock entering higher ranges, as 
month progressed. Pastures and ranges dry last 
week. 
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MONTANA 
Critically dry in some eastern counties. Range 
feed adequate except in northwest. Grasshoppers 


hatching large numbers from southeast to north 
central. Warm and dry second and third weeks. 
Grasshoppers in widely scattered sections. Pastures 
and ranges furnishing good grazing. Stock water 
short in north last week. 


Fergus, Fergus County 


We have had good weather and feed 
(June 18). Prevailing conditions are about 
the same as in previous years. Outlook for 
feed on the summer range is good. Our 
sheep were in good condition throughout 
the winter; no losses were experienced. Ex- 
cellent weather was enjoyed throughout 
lambing and we had plenty of help. 

Mixed lambs have been contracted in this 
area at 22 cents for fall delivery. 


There have been no recent wool transac- 
tions. An offer of 50 cents per pound was 
made, but producers are hoping for a 
better price. About 10 percent of the wool 
has been consigned. 

Rudolph Yeager 


Livingston, Park County 


Around June 17th there were small losses 
of freshly shorn ewes because of snow 
storms. About the same number of lambs 


were saved this year. Lambing weather- 


was very good, with plenty of help. The 
weather had very little effect on the lamb 
crop, except on aged ewes. 


Weather and feed have been only fair 
(June 22). Conditions are not as good as 
in past years and were especially poor in 
May. The outlook is fair for forage on the 
summer range. Mixed fats and feeders have 
been contracted for fall delivery at 22 cents 


per pound. 


There has been no wool activity since 
about March Ist when about 75 percent 
of the wool in this area was sold. About 
50 percent of the fine wool was sold at 70 
cents per pound. Mixed wool also sold at 
70 cents per pound. 


About 25 percent of the wool has been 
consigned. An advance of 35 cents was 
offered. The wool is in very good condition. 

Henry J. Yoppe 


NEVADA 


Showers beneficial to most of State early part of 


month. Highlands and ranges excellent growth, 


Livestock gaining rapidly. Warm, dry weather 
toward end of month. Hot, dry winds hampered 
haying and depleted soil moisture. Insect damage 
to crops more severe than usual in Lincoln County, 


NEW MEXICO 


Moderately warm and windy. Ranges generally 
good but rains needed in much of south. Cool with 
frequent. showers. second week. Livestock good 
gains. Ranges mostly excellent at end of month, 


Shiprock, San Juan County 


Weather and feed conditions in this 
section are good (June 17), better than in 
preceding years. Spring range feed is good 
and the outlook for the summer range is 
good. 

About the same number of lambs were 
saved as a year ago. Lambing weather was 
good and we had enough help. Fat and 
feeder lambs have been contracted for fall 
delivery at 21 cents per pound. 

There have been recent consignments of 
wool. An advance of 30 to 35 cents is 
being offered, with a 4 percent interest 
rate. None of the wool here has gone under 
the Government purchase program so far. 
This year’s clip is clean and well-grown. 

Bruce M. Barnard 


OREGON 


Cool first week. Pastures and ranges need addi- 
tional moisture. Livestock in good condition. Low 
elevation ranges in east drying mid-month. Live- 
stock in good condition. 


Richland, Baker County 


This spring has been the driest in years 
(June 2). About the same number of lambs 
were saved. Lambing labor was available 
and the weather was good. 

Both fats and feeders are being contract- 
ed for fall delivery at 22% cents per pound. 
Crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes have 
been sold at $26 out of wool recently. 

All of the 1949 clip has been consigned. 
The wool is in good condition. 

John W. Densley 


Richland, Baker County 


All of the 1949 wool in this section has 
been consigned, consisting of fine and three- 
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eighths, at an advance of 35 cents. No 
interest is being charged. The wool is in 
condition. 

Weather and feed conditions are good 
(june 17). Lambing weather was good 
and we had the help we needed. About the 
gme number of lambs were saved per 
hundred ewes. 

Mixed blackfaced fat lambs have been 
contracted at 22% cents per pound, fall 


delivery. 
Fine wool yearling ewes are selling at 
$96. Tom Densley 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Pastures and ranges good, except rain needed in 
extreme northwest fore part of month. Grasshop- 
pers in widely scattered sections middle of month. 
Pastures and ranges furnishing good grazing, but 
dy conditions prevailing by month end. 


Castle Rock, Butte County 


The grass about the first of May was 
better and ahead of the past two years, 
but since that time we have had very hot 
weather; it is hot here at the present time 
(June 12). The dry weather seriously 
threatens our hay crop in this immediate 
neighborhood. The carry-over of hay from 
last year was not too big. 

The lamb crop is about the same as last 
year. There are not so many twins but 
more lambs were saved due to the very 
good weather through April and May. 

I have heard of no sales of yearlings, but 
feeders are offering crossbred yearlings 
fom $21 to $24 a head, depending on 
quality. 

As far as I know, no wool has been con- 
tracted or sold at this time. Most growers 
ae storing the wool in warehouses for now. 
The wool is dirtier this year but is of very 
good quality. Most of the sheep which have 
been sheared so far are shearing about a 
pound heavier. 

I enjoy the Wool Grower very much 
and believe you are doing a fine job for 
the sheepmen. Sure hope you can keep up 
the good work. J. B. LaFayette 


TEXAS 


Heavy marketing of yearling and spring lambs 
first week. Range and pasture grass good. Hot 
dry weather the last week. Sheep good gains. 


Stanton, Martin County 


We operate under fence here and have 
a great deal of coyote trouble. It has been 
dry here the past two years and was dry 
for a while this spring, but since it started 
fo rain, it hasn’t let up. Range conditions 
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are the best I have ever seen in this country 
(June 16), and I have been here since 
1908. There is very little stock left here. 
Spring losses were average, due mostly 
to the drouth of the previous years. I be- 
lieve the lambing percentage was greater 
this year. Normal lambing weather pre- 
vailed and sufficient help was obtainable. 


FLOYD T. FOX 


UFFOLKS 


We'll See You at the 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 22-23—Salt Lake City, Utah 


None of the wool here has been sold. 
General condition of the wool is average. 
J. W. Anderson 


UTAH 


Gale-like wind first week. Sheep shearing near- 
ing completion. Lambing nearly completed by mid- 
dle of month. Excellent feed on high ranges. Scat- 
tered thundershowers end of month. 


Silverton, Oregon 














es 


A. C. B. GRENVILLE 





ALBERTA SUFFOLKS & HAMPSHIRES 





The world’s record-priced Suffolk Ram at the 1948 National was bred in Alta., 
and at the 1947 National the high-priced pen of ram lambs 
was consigned from Alta. 


ROCK & SON..... 


J.ROCK & SON............ Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
C. H. BORWICK....... 
C 


aie ete ta Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


ie ee oe Morrin, Alta., Canada 


OUR HARDY, HEAVY- 
BONED NORTHERN- 
GROWN RAMS WILL 
SIRE YOU HEAVIER 
LAMBS 


See Our Consignments 
at the 
National Ram Sale 
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COLUMBIAS 
wrt VIGOR 


If you’re in the market for 
strictly choice range rams—not 






pampered—you'll want to give 
the “once over” to my consign- 
ment of Columbias to the Na- 
tional Ram Sale — 20 range 
yearlings. 

















All rams offered are sired by a 
ram from the U. S Experiment 
Station, Dubois, Idaho. 


EUGENE A. JOHNSON 


HELENA, MONTANA 












a 
Columbia Rams 
Attend Our Sale 
AUGUST 29th AT THE RANCH 
Where We Will Sell 
400 YEARLING COLUMBIA RAMS 
From the Herd that produced the High 
Selling Columbia Rams at the 1948 
sales at Salt Lake: Denver: Craig, Colo. 


The Best Are Always the Cheapest 


C. W. DORNEY 


MONTE VISTA, COLO. 

















TARGHEES 


RANGE Raised RAMS 


Open face, polled, thick fleshing, 
high milk yield and dense fleeces. 
Selected for production and win- 
ter range grazing. Both breeds 
developed by U.S.D.A. Bred to 
sire quality market lambs, re- 
placement ewes and original bag 
wools. IDEAL range type. 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO. 
Stanford, Montana 


COLUMBIAS 








WASHINGTON 


Moderate showers first week. Dry pastures and 
ranges still lacking moisture. Livestock very good 
on summer ranges second week. Rain needed for 
pasture toward end of month. Nights unusually 
cool. 


Aimota, Whitman County 


Losses this spring were not serious but 
they were above average. The long, hard 
winter no doubt contributed to the losses. 
Weather and feed conditions are good 
(June 1) but not as good as last year. 

A greater number of lambs were saved 
this year because of the good weather dur- 
ing lambing. We lamb in May and need 
no help. 

The optimism of last winter regarding 
the wool market seems to have disappeared. 
I think most of the wool in this area has 
been consigned. An advance of 35 cents 
was offered. 

The wool, I think, will be light. 


Mike Busch 


WYOMING 


Cool and rainy fore part of June. Abundant soil 
moisture in most areas. Range grass very good. 
Livestock normal condition or better. Rain continued 
well into month. Livestock excellent. Range grass 
above normal as month ended. Livestock still in 
very good shape. 


Afton, Lincoln County 


Weather and feed conditions have been 
very good (June 16), better than a year 
ago. Feed on the spring range is good 
and so is the outlook for forage on the 
summer range. 

The lamb crop will amount to approxi- 
mately 90 percent of last year’s. We had 
plenty of help and good weather during 
lambing. 

Nearly all of the wool in this section has 
gone into the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion program. This year’s clip is in good 
condition. 

Forest grazing is very inconvenient as 
only certain parts are open at certain times. 
Incorporated in high costs are the forest 
fees. A. R. Kennington 








HELP PREVENT FIRES 


Every year in the United States over 
200,000 fires burn and scar about 30 
million acres of forest land. That is more 
than a twentieth of our woodland 
burned and damaged every year. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
Conventions and Meetings 

August 21: American Suffolk Sheep Society, § 
Lake City, Utah. 

August 24: Executive Committee, National Woy 
Growers Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

August 25: Council of Directors, American Woy 
Council, Sait Lake City, Utah. 

October 17: Columbia Sheep Breeders Associatio, 
of America, Minot, North Dakota. 

October 25-27: Wyoming Wool Growers Assoco. 
tion, Rawlins. 

November 6-8: Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Portland. 

November 13-15, Idaho Wool Growers Associp. 
tion, Boise. 

November 17-18: California Wool Growers Ay. 
sociation, San Francisco. 

November 20-22: Washington Wool Growers Ay 
sociation, Spokane. 

November 28-30: Texas Sheep & Goat Raise 
Association, San Antonio. 


December 5: Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
Denver. 










































December 6-9; National Wool Growers Associo. 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 


Shows 
September 30-October 9: Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock 

Show, Omaha, Nebraska. 

October 7-15: Pacific International Livestock Ex. 
position, Portland. 

October 28-November 6: Grand National Live. 
stock Exposition, San Francisco, California. 

November 12-16: Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 

November 26-December 3: 
Stock Exposition, Chicago. 


January 17-19: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 


International Live 


Ram Sales 

July 21-22: All American Corriedale Show and 
Sale, San Angelo, Texas. 

July 25: Northern Colorado Hampshire Sheep 
Show and Sale, Greeley. 

July 30: Hampshire, Buck and Doe Dispersion 
Sale, E. B. Thompson Ranch, Milan, Mo. 

August 3: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 


August 11-12: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquer- 
que. 


August 19: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton. 


August 22-23: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


September 7: Colorado State Ram Sale, Denver. 
September 8-10: Southern Utah Live Stock Show, 
Cedar City. 
September 15: Utah State Suffolk Show, Nephi. 
September 20-21: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper. 
September 21: Idaho Purebred Sheep Sale, Idaho 
Falls. 
September 24: Pocatello, Idaho, Range Ram Sale. 
September 29: Surplus Ram and Ewe Sale, U. 5. 
Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 
October 1: Yellowstone Purebred Sheep Breeder's 
Association Ram Sale, Billings, Montana. 
October 3: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 
October 18-19: National 
Sale, Minot, North Dakota. 
November 14: American Suffolk Sheep Society, 
Suffolk Ewe Sale, Ogden. 
November 15: 
Ogden. 
December 3: International Hampshire 
Breeders Bred Ewe Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
December 3: North American Suffolk Sheep 
Breeders Bred Ewe Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


Columbia Show and 


Columbia Ram and Ewe Sale, 


Sheep 
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Wyoming Has Columbia 
Association 


OMING Columbia Sheep Breeders 
from all parts of the State met in Cas- 
per, June Ist for the purpose of organizing 
4 State Association of Columbia Breeders. 
The breeders and their wives enjoyed 
a very delicious luncheon at the Townsend 
Hotel through the kindness and generosity 
of Casper’s Chamber of Commerce. 

Following the luncheon the association 
was organized with the following officers 
being elected: President, F. B. Curtis, 
Wolf; vice president, R. B. Marquiss, Gil- 
lette; secretary-treasurer, Tony Fellhauer, 
Laramie. Directors include Gorden Pen- 
noyer, Crowheart; Bill Snyder, Lovell; P. 
§. Weber, Baggs; Joseph Pfister, Node; and 
Don Marquiss, Gillette. 

The object of this association is to pro- 
duce and promote productive, high quality, 
purebred Columbia rams for range use, and 
to discourage the selling of crossbred rams 
at any sale under the name of Columbias. 

A sale is planned late in September or 
early October, by the new association. 





Cross Examination of 


Secretary Jones 
(Continued from page 11) 


pounds of wool in storage, it costs the 
Government $1,000,000 a year, and it does 
not produce anything. If, like Congress- 
man Murray’s cheese, wool improved with 
age, it would be a little different proposi- 
tion, but it deteriorates with age, and those 
who are receiving returns as a result of 
storage perhaps would be opposed to this 
ss ioemg because it is quite a lucrative 
usiness. But we think we can save the 
Government money, and if we save $1,000,- 
000 a year on 100 million pounds of wool, 
if we have 500 million pounds of wool, it 
is $5,000,000 saved, and that would go a 
long way, we think, in probably doing the 
thing Congres wants to do in supporting 
the price for the producers.when they need 
it. 

Mr. Poage. As I understand the market- 
ing of wool, even now where wool is sold, 
each man has his identical clip of wool 


and gets a separate sales slip and a separate 
check for it. 


Mr. Jones. That is correct. 


Mr. Poage. Whether it is sold through 
a cooperative or sold through a private wool 
buyer? 


Mr. Jones. That is correct. 


July, 1949 








- - - At the NATIONAL 
RAM SALE, August 22-23, 
we will be selling another 
QUALITY consignment of 
purebred Columbias — 
studs, registered and 


range rams. 


Our Grand Champion Ewe at the National 
Columbia Show and Sale, Minot, North Dakota, 
1948. We have also had the Grand Champion 
Pen of Three Ewes at this Show in 1946, 1947 
and 1948. 


Good registered yearling Columbia ewes 
and range rams now for sale at home. 


MARK BRADFORD 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 














M. L. Buchanan, Secretary | 
U. S. Archibald, President | 
| 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 


6th National 
COLUMBIA SHEEP 
SHOW AND SALE 
October 18 & 19 
National Convention 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


October 17th 
MINOT, NORTH DAKOTA 











of America 

















SPANISH FORK, 
UTAH 


MARK B. HANSON 





Columbia rams (April yearlings) shorn March 15th and photographed at 
Spanish Fork, Utah, May 19th. 


My consignment of range rams for the National Ram Sale, August 
22-23, will be selected from this group of purebred Columbias. 


Range men wanting good size, heavy bone, and “roughing” ability, 
will appreciate these quality rams. 
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—-e BREEDERS 


DIRECTORYe — 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 
BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah ~ 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOOTEN, JOE, & DETHLOFF, JOHN 
Harvey, North Dakota 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO. 
Dayton, Montana 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET 
CROSSBREDS 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


CORRIEDALES 

MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 

CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


i a a en ae a ae ae ae ae a a ae ae ae a ae a> a a a a a a a a 
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BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


MONTADALES 


MONTADALE SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
61 Angelica St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 


BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 

BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 


FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 


FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 
HALL, ROBERT W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
STARR, L. L. 
3968 N. Williams Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ildeyton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO. 
Dayton, Montana 


WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
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Mr. Andresen (Minnesota). Mr. Jones, 
as I understand the program to which you 
have subscribed, the farmer would sell his 
wool in the open market. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Andresen. And as long as he would 
receive a separate payment for the differ- 
ence between the price he sold at and the 
support price, he could sell it at any price, 
could he not? 

Mr. Jones. He could sell it at any price. 
| think the tendency, Congressman Andre- 
sen, would be to sell it at just as high a 
price as he possibly could, for two reasons. 
Of course the main reason is that is where 
the most of the money, we would hope, 
would come from. Also, if this program is 
put in on a percentage calculation basis, it 
means he would receive that much more 
subsidy, having sold it at the best possible 
advantage. 

Mr. Andresen. What would be the in- 
centive for him to do that? 

Mr. Jones. The incentive, first of all, 
is getting the best price he could per —_ 
of wool; not realizing or knowing whether 
or not he would have a subsidy payment, 
he would want to get just as high a price 
as he could. The subsidy, we would hope, 
would be a very minor part of the return 
he would receive for his wool. 


Mr. Andresen. How much would it cost 
with a wool clip of 250 million pounds, 
which is just about what would be raised 
here? 

Mr. Jones. If I may assume some things, 
on the production payment program and 
its costs, if it went into effect in 1950 and 
the difference between the support level 
and the price received was ten percent, 
that would be equal to five cents a pound 
on all of the wool produced, or approxi- 
mately a cost of $12,200,000 under the 
assumption. 

Mr. Murray (Wisconsin). Mr. Jones, I 
presume you realize that the days of some- 
thing for nothing are pretty well over; that 
the honeymoon is pretty well over. 

Mr. Jones. I would think so. 

Mr. Murray. Now we are going to have 
something for something from here on out, 
and if the 250 million pounds of wool 
should go down to 20 cents a pound—and 
you have seen it go to ten— 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to have you 
tell me where you are going to get the 
money. You have just as much right to 
assume wool is going to be 20 cents a 
pound as you have to assume it is not going 
to be. I think if we did not have the support 
program today, wool would be much lower 
in price in the United States. While I realize, 
of course, you have one advantage—you 
have the American market, and you have a 
30 percent ad valorem duty, which the rest 
of the livestock industry does not have—but 
if it goes to 20 cents a pound, you would 
have to pay at least 20 cents a pound as 
a subsidy or $50,000,000 a year, where are 
you going to get the $50 million? 


July, 1949 


Mr. Jones. If we continue on the basis 
of direct subsidies from the Government, it 
would come from them. ; 

Mr. Murray. It would come from them, 
but how are you going to get. the money? 
You know, that is the trouble in Washing- 
tion; we have too many people who never 
earned a dollar in their lives; all of the 
money they ever had is what they either 
inherited or got from the United States 
Treasury, and plenty more people are try- 
ing to get money out of the United States 
Treasury, and if you have any program to 
propose, I would like to have you tell me 


where you are going to get the money to 
carry it out. 

Mr. Jones. If we had. our choice, we 
would feel in: the case of wool, that an 
equitable tariff and a disaster floor in the 
event there came a depression in this coun- 
try would be the most desirable thing. 
That, as we see it now, as we visualize it 
now, is not in the picture, but if we want 
to keep a domestic sheep industry and 
direct subsidies from the Government, is 
the only way, this is the method we think 
would do the best job for the producers 
of wool. 





Early Maturity? 
Size? 

Weight? 
Quality? 


Top dressing percentage? 


President 
E. H. STREET, Richfield, Utah 





What do you want in a market lamb? 


HAMPSHIRES do it! 

HAMPSHIRES have that! 
HAMPSHIRES attain that! 
HAMPSHIRES are known for it! 
HAMPSHIRES make that grade, too! 


The grand Champion Wether at Chicago in 1948 


weighed 141# and dressed out at 59.5% 
Ask for free booklet and breeders’ list 


THE AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72-N Woodland Ave., Detroit, 2, Michigan 


Secretary-Treasurer 
HELEN TYLER BELOTE 














BROADMEAD - - - - HAMPSHIRES 


“hard to beat” 


All of our Hampshire Rams are sired by Imported English Rams, 
and raised on Kentish wild white clover pastures, especially 
treated with lime and phosphate. 


OUR USUAL CONSIGNMENT WILL BE AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE... 
AND WE HAVE RAMS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES AT THE RANCH 


BROADMEAD FARMS 


HARRY M. HAWKINS, Owner 


ROBERT M. FINLAY, Shepherd 


J. D. HARPER, Superintendent 


Rte. 1, Amity, Oregon 
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Mr. Murray. That may be, but you have 
not answered my question of where you 
are going to get the money. 

Mr. Jones. I think, sir, it would come 
from the taxpayer's pockets. 


Mr. Murray. We are taxing people now 
so that they cannot even read a newspaper 
without paying a tax on the electric 
and they cannot go to church without pay- 
ing a tax on gasoline for their sabtinliiiee 
to ride to church. I want to know, from 
here on out, where you are going to get 
the money to carry this program through. 


Mr. Jones. In 1947, the last year for 
which figures are available on wool duties, 
these duties were revenue that went into 
the United States Treasury, amounted to 
$77,587,000. And that is the least revenue 
from import duties that have been collected 
from wool for many, many years. Between 
the years 1941 and 1946, inclusive, wool 
duties averaged $119 million a year. So 
money is available there which comes from 
duties collected on foreign wool. 


Mr. Murray. That is the biggest con- 
tribution that agriculture makes to section 
32 funds—is through wool. But we have to 
have that money to grind up tobacco and 
sell it for fertilizer; we have to have it 
to get rid of surplus apples. We import 
$5,000,000 worth and export $4,000,000 
and buy 22 million pounds of applesauce, 
and we cannot be using that for the live- 
stock industry. We have to use that for 
these other groups so we have not used any 
for wool; not a dollar of that has been used 
for wool. 


Mr. Jones. That is correct. 


Mr. Murray. So that, if you will put that 
little gadget into it, you would make some 
contribution, because then you would pro- 

ose that part of the section 32 funds would 
be used to support the domestic price of 
wool, which does have some merit. 


Mr. Jones. 
that. 


Mr. Murray. Outside of that, outside of 
a certain amount there, everybody seems 
to know, except Keyserling down at the 
White House, that we are running out of 
money, but he is hearing about it lately. 
A lot of people still think this money is 
growing on trees. It is only a few years 
back, in 1939, when we had 10 million 
people unemployed, and you know what 
prices were in the United States. Now, 
these prices go along with unemployment. 
There is not anybody who can dispute that. 
And I say to you with all friendliness there 
is no use coming in here with any grandiose 
schemes, because if you have any program, 
you have to have one that shows where 
you are going to get the money. Would 
you put a processing tax somewhere along 
the line to get the money; would you put 
in a little gadget to produce the money? 
Otherwise, you are just talking about some- 
thing we have not got. 


We would like to suggest 
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Mr. Jones. Of course, Congressman Mur- 
ray, I was assuming we had a law in the 
statutes that provided for support. Of 
course, as I say— 


Mr. Murray. Sure—in the statutes, but 
where are you going to get the money? 


Mr. Jones. What I was trying to do was 
to give the Congress and the Department 
what we think is the best method of operat- 
ing a support program for wool. 


Mr. Murray. And if you carry out the 
program based on a plan like the payroll 
program, it would take $20 billion. 


Mr. Pace. Are there any further ques- 
tions on wool? 


Mr. Poage. I want to say I appreciate 
your coming here and offering us a prac- 
tical :plan and trying to face the realities of 
the wool situation, world trade, and all of 
the other matters, and I appreciate your 
bringing us a plan that is a sincere effort 


to meet the actual existing conditions— 
Mr. Jones. Thank you. 


Mr. Poage. But I want to ask you, jf | 
understand your proposal, would you jp. 
clude mohair simply as a grade in the price 
of wool? 


Mr. Jones. I think it should be. I agree 
with you in the statement you made the 
other day that, after all, just because they 
eat a little different type of brush is yo 
reason why it should not be included as q 
part of the support program. Heretofore 
in the case of mohair, from 1928 to 1999 
they gave it the same treatment. They have 
a basis on which they can easily work and 
calculate the support level for mohair. 


Mr. Poage. As a matter of fact, therg 
is more difference between certain classes 
of wool than there is between classes of 
wool and mohair? 


Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 
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Attend the 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


AUGUST 22 and 23 


NATION’S TOP RAMS 


SIRES OF DISTINCTION 


SINGLE STUDS, PENS OF REGISTERED AND RANGE RAMS 


MONDAY, AUGUST 22 TUESDAY, AUGUST 23 
(Sale of Blackface Rams) (Sale of Whiteface Rams) 
9:00 A.M.—Suffolks 9:00 A.M.—Rambouillets and 


1:00 P.M.—Hampshires and Suf- Corriedales 


folk—Hampshire Crossbreds 1:00 P.M.—Columbias, Panamas 
and Whiteface Crossbreds 


Gor Catalog, White: 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 





CONSIGN TO CHICAGO 


for Higher Prices 
- for Better Service 


New Mechanical Sweepers 





This large sweeper is in 
constant operation cleaning 





Chicago’s 35 miles of cattle 
alleys. It cleans a 7 ft. swath 
and picks up 7 tons a week. 


This sweeper continually 
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“Abr, Shag 


Ship to the Chicago Union Stock Yard 


Where You Get the High Dollar Through the Experienced Selling Service Your Commis- 
sion Man Provides and the Largest Number of Buyers at Any Market in the World. 
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